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By the Author of “ Nickleboy’s Christmas-Bozx,” 
“ Maurice Durant,” etc., etc. 
pthc fd ella LAS 
OHAPTER XXXI. 
A man I am crossed with ee. 


kespeare, 
Oh, shameful, shameful blow 
That gave more honour in the bearing. in 
uller, 

Mr. Currrorp entered the library and bowed to 
Sir Ralph and Mr. Besant. 

The salutation was returned by a contemptuous 
sneer, and Mr. Clifford then for the first time got an 
inkling that something was Wray 

He turned to Sir Ralph as the baronet, in a voice 
low with suppressed passion, said : 

“T have sent for you, sir, to demand an expla- 
nation. If you have one to offer, give it readily, I 
advise you.” 

He paused, his hand clenched upon the table, his 
hard-featured face looking harder than ever, con- 
fronting the slightly surprised but very calm one of 
the tutor, 

“ However willing I may be to give any explana- 
tion, sir, I cannot do so until you tell me what I 
am to explain.” 

Mr. Besant glanced significantly at Sir Ralph, 
and sneered again. 

“You prevaricate, sir,” breathed Sir Ralph. 
“ Prevurication shall not avail. I ask you to 
explain who you are and whence you come ?” 

The tutor’s wan face flushed, and his eyes were 
cast down for a second ; then he raised them with 
a clear brow to the gray ones of the baronet. 

“Sir Ralph,” he said, in a low voice, but a firm 
one, ‘when I came to ask employment at your 
hands I made astatement. I told you that I knew 
little of my early life, and but the shadow of its 
latter days. I gave you what credentials I pos- 
sessed of my honesty and—and--respectability. I 
made no false pretences, entered your service under 
no cloak of sham testimonial. Your own lawyer has 
1ecommended me to your kindness, your own law- 
yer vouched for my—honour.” 


[LILIAN’S DESPAIR. ] 


| Sir Ralph interrupted him with a burst of pas- 
; sion. 

“T want no long speech!” he exclaimed. ‘ That’s 
a scoundrel’s subterfuge. Give me a plain answer 
to my question. Who and what are you?” 

“] cannot answer you,” said the tutor, with 
composed dignity, “I don’t know myself. If this 
gentleman,” turning his head and confronting Mr. 
Besant, whose sneer grew weak before his piercing 
gaze, “has brought you any information of my 
antecedents, my parentage, or my birthplace, he 
can have done me no greater service. I know 
nothing but that Iam Clarence Clifford, tutor to 
Miss Melville, and a recipient of your kindness and 
benevolence, Sir Ralph.” 

Sir Ralph’s face grew black at the mention of 
Lilian’s name. 

“ You vile, intriguing scoundrel,” he exclaimed, 
actually striding forward with upraised arm. * How 
dare you mention my daughter’s name? Miss Mel- 
ville indeed, forsooth ; it rolls as glibly off your 
serpent’s tongue as if——By Heaven, stand back, or 
I shall strike you!” 

But Mr. Clifford, though he looked very white, 
did not retire an inch. Perhaps he was petrified 
with astonishment. 

Mr. Besant, not from any goodwill for the “ tutor 
fellow,” stepped in before the infuriated baronet 
and touched his upraised arm. 

‘* Be calm, sir, I implore you, or,” he added, ina 
whisper, “ he will get the better of us yet.’ 

“You are right, Harry—you are right,’’ muttered 
Sir Ralph, returning to his old position by the 
table and passing his hand across his brow with a 
groan of rage and impatience. 

The tutor was the first to speak again. 

‘“* Sir Ralph,” he said, in slow, distinct tones, ‘I 
am here to answer any accusation you may bring 
against me, and I swear before Heaven to answer 
it truthfully, but I will reply to no indefinite 
charges, be they aimed against me by this gentle- 
man—for whose ill-will towards me I am at a loss 
to account—or any other.” 





Then, before Sir Ralph could reply, he added, to 
Mr. Besant: é . Be 


X Ye 





Think not, sir, that though | am ignorant of your 
motive I am indifferent to your malice. Iam not 
too weak to punish you with something more than 
those playthings.” 

This allusion to the fencing match brought the 
crimson to Mr. Besant’s face, and he was about to 
retort, but Sir Ralph stopped him. 

“ Hush, Harry, not a word. Leave him to me; 
his braggadocio is the birthright of his class.” 

“ You ask me of what I accuse you, do you ?”’ he 
continued, addressing the tutor, who turned to him 
instantly with the most earnest attention. “I will 
tell you, though the words shame my lips. Now, 
sir—how did you get that broken limb ?” 

At this direct question Mr. Clifford started, cast 
a sharp glance at both faces and looked down. 

“Your accusation, sir, I implore you,” he said, 
questioningly. “ I answer no questions until I know 
of what I am accused.” 

Sir Ralph trembled with passion. 

“Task you how you got that broken arm,” he 
retorted, striking the table with his clenched fist. 
“Vile dissembler! you fell from no cliff. You 
broke it in the endeavour to tempt my daughter 
from—from——”’ His voice stopped, choked with 
passion. 

Mr. Clifford looked up, transfixed with astonish- 
ment, but ina moment his face fell. How was he 
to answer ? If he told the truth then would he not 
be asked why he had ever concealed it, and being 
asked that how could he expect those infuriated men 
to believe or even understand that he had shrunk 
from placing the father of Lilian under an obligation 
to him. 

No, he remained silent. 

“You see, sir,” went on the baronet, furiously, 
“ your detestable plot is out. I know it all, every- 
thing.’ From the first hour you entered beneath this 
roof you plotted and planned to steal my daughter. 
Nothing, no amount of kindness—and your false, 
black heart cannot but admit you were treated 
kindly—turned you from your purpose. No, with 
the most diabolical artfulness you pursued your 
course, set your net. You waylaid her in the woods, 
you inveiglicd her into conversation in your detestable 
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language away from the house; under pretence of 
teaching her music you poured your loathsome, poi- 
sonous love songs into her ear, and at last succeeded 
in getting in a cunning way a present from her good, 
simple nature. What do you say?” he exclaimed, 
more because he wanted breath than to hear the man 
who, white almost to lividness, had opened his 
mouth for the first time here to utter a hoarse: 

ce No 19° 

“Tt is false!’’ said Sir Ralph, wiping the beads of 
cold perspiration from his forehead, but never remov- 
ing his blazing eyes from the wan face for a moment. 
“ ]t is false! I saw the thing in your hand the other 
morning by the river.” 

“The rod!” was formed by the tutor’s lips. ‘ It 
came from one of your men. Miss Melville knew 
nothing of it.” 

“You speak falsely!’ exclaimed the baronet. 
* All arranged by yourcunning. The map gave you 
the rod, but my poor girl’s money boughtit. Ah, 
your effrontery fails you! Your fagebetrays your 
black heart. Armed with this, you ht te.gem- 
promise her; but it was not sufficient, ‘Undergome 
pretence—Heaven knows what !—my.ghild was,en- 
ticed to meet you in the gallery, where.e set seene 
was arranged for her. 


Deceiyed by your sham 
honour, betrayed into pity by souaanishddarsgnd groom 


all the diabolical traps you had seé@er her, 
began to believe in you, and you thenght yourdime 
had come. Thank Heaven my gitl’s gentle 
heartdid not ruin her! No th to you, villain 
that. youere,,for you would have # her when 
you f your black arts were failing. You,met,hor 
the morning of your return. Wes viding, had 
just left entleman. You arom 
ce what had’ assed between them-—wryng it (from 
pai, afraid that the marriage mew i get 
her to 


her, J say, f 
take place in.spite.of yon, tried fo: 
leave her home, herfather, and fly. withyeu. 
voiced ser, as you are, you o pat 
forget her er and her home. ag ‘to 
with you. You tried to force her, 4 reso. 
strove to esgape you, and ip the ste_ggle the horse 
threw you dawn apd. yourarm. Ah, Heaven! 
why did i your vile neck! My poor 
child's gentle unelted by Fe 
man he y hor consent to fhe concgal-. 
m ‘the trpe.cause.cf your accident. You kaew 
that.a, nerd fuem.meand be would.age you in yoyr 
true. oglones ; new that all hopeef stealing her 
would :be lost to you if your perfidy.game to light,; 
You knew thig.and de strange 
crawl here and speek dalaaly with ap-open ° and 


unfaltering 

Sir Ralph pa the aceused with 
a long-drawp pagath, then exclaimed : 

“There is your whole plot laid bare, sir—and yet 
not all, for, filled with no remorse for your villany 
by the treatment you received during your swell-de- 
served illness, you were no sooner recovered than 
you were at work again. You wrung from her an- 
other promise that she would keep segret the story 
of the accident. You played upon her pity, made 
capital of your weakness and ill health, and even but 
now had the insolence to force yourself upon her, 
leaving her to come here with a hypocrite’s face to 
brazen out your gnilt.” 

He paused again and drew breath. 

** Now, sir, what have you to say? Be short and 
careful. One word of insolence and I shall forget 
that it is a degradation to strike so base a creature,” 
and he glanced at the riding-whip which Mr. Besant 
had. conveniently left upon the table. 

Mr. Clifford did not flinch or show any other sign 
of cowardice or fear, His face was white and wan 
enough, but certainly did not look like the counte- 
nance of the scheming scoundrel Sir Ralph hed de- 
scribed him. On the contrary there was something 
noble in the set, sad calmness of the-face,and the 
upright, unflinching form with ita left arm resting 
in the breast of his light coat. 

He seemed for a moment as. if he meant to make 
no reply, but suddenly he threw back his head and 
in a low, earnest voice said : 

“Sir Ralph, for my own part I am content, hear- 
ing the charge you bring against me.and the cireum- 
stances which you think prove it, to utter no word 
in my own defence, but that would, be cowardly, for 
you have stooped to speak lightly of your daughter. 
Hear me out, sir,’”’ he said, calmly,as,Sir Ralph, his 
passion bursting over at the word, caught up the 
whip. “You have spoken lightly, pityingly and 
blamingly of her. I, who caro nothing for myself, 
answer you there, and I implore yon to believe, 
truthfully. Miss Melville is innocent—I use the 
word advisedly—innocent of the charge you or that 
gentleman bring against her. She has never sinned 
against you or her class by listening to one word of 
love from me, her tutor. Believe what you will of 
me, believe whatever this gentleman may say of me— 
that I am @ vagabond, a nameless, characterless 
vagabond—but never believe, cast the falsehood 
back in his tecth, if he has told you that your 
daughter has lent herself to a clandestine engage- 
ment with her tutor. I swear before Heaven that I 





the fiend lent Jop to) and 


have never sp@ken ono v.ord of love to her inymy 
life, and I gay that the man who insults her by the 
story you now fling at me is a base, mean hound 
and a perjurer !” 

Fearful the words were in their set, calm dignity, 
rendered more fearful by the pallor of the face and 
noble, fearlessly flashing eyes. 

Sir Ralph was staggered, but only for a moment. 

Mr. Besant recovered from the denunciation and 
hastened to nullify its effect. 

“ Hah, just so,” he said, trying to speak with a 
cutting contempt but trembling a little. ‘ Just so, 
just whatI expected, and very well done, but it 
won’t do, Mr. Tutor. It’s very easy for gentry of 
your class to call names and to talk high, it’s 
your profession ; it sounds nice to take Miss Mel- 
ville’s part, like your cursed impudence, I think, 
but you haven’t answered yet, you know, after 
How do you get over the walks and talks on the 
quiet, the snivelling in the gallery and the rest.of 
it? You were seen near Miss Melville’s horse 
standing covered in mud and knocked about 
were heara badgering her to keep the thing q 
why, you even stood with your back 1 
gate to prevent her getting away till she’d promised, 
and wouldn’t have budged w. you did if the 
shad not ridden up.” 

Mr. Clifford’s lips trembled for.a.moment but not 
with fear, as Sir Ralph and the other man felt as- 
sured, he was even at that moment thrilling wi 
‘bhe remembrance of Lilian’s pitying look and im- 
ploring speech that he would Tot her go for assist- 
ance, 

‘“* Hullo !’’ said Mr. Besant, qmiting . “ Rather 
taken aback I daresay; didn’t thi u.. knew so 
much. You professional gentlemen generally spoil 
your awindles by a little .over-cheek, just overdo it 
and the game. ” 


‘is 

The tutor turned his eyes from him with eglm in- 
differeneo jaddseesed Sir 

“Do you wish, Sir Ralph, to hear the trne steny 
of that afternoon? I tell it you, not to glear 
my —y name but | — r) 
and lofty ong. You generously given moja 
holiday. That day after tramping the country fora 
fortnight I was returning to the Hall At the foot 
of the common I heard @. horse ing fast for the 
gate. I sto and sawthat it was Miss Melville’s 
@ud that - j ing for the gate at 
wacing speed. I first there was no danger, 
tbut a3 it.eameon:; it wes wild with fright 

ranning away. mnutil it had neared the 
f° pnt anne a0 peak and stopped it. 7 
of poder me. n ; beyond q 

csoubennes af gratitude Miss alville exchangedmo 
words with me save the promisewhigh dl 
that she would keep the.accident secret, “ 
that alone is true, the rest is false, utterly false.” 

Sir Ralph looked from Mr. Besant to the quiet, 
calm face with mingled incredulity and doubt. He 
sank into a chair and dropped his head upon his 
hand while the whip fell upon the floor. 

Mr. Besant’s harsh laugh startled him to his feet 


again. 

‘A fine tale, Sir Ralph, eh?” he. cried, contempt- 
ously. ‘* Come, let us have the.completion. Tell us 
why you wanted it kept secret. People.of your sort, 
you know, generally make something of such heroie 
conduct. Save Miss Melville’s life and not rush 
here to shout it!” 

And he snapped his fingers seornfully. 

“Do youask. me why Lwished the knowledge of 
the. accident-to be kept from you, Sir Ralph ?” said 
Mr, Clifford, ignoring the other. ‘* Because I knew 
that from that moment you would have seen danger 
in our intercourse.”’ 

Sir Ralph looked up sternly. 

“Explain yourself, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Clifford inclined his head. 

** You would have said or thought ‘ My daughter's 
gratitude may grow to something deeper. ‘To such 
a heart as hers there is danger; he must go.’ ” 

Sir Ralph’s face moved; he -was torn -by two 
opinions. 

** Well, sir ?” he said. “And did you doubt my 
gratitude; allowing your story to be true, did you 
think that I should turn you from Rivershall un- 
provided for?” 

* No!” exclaimed the young maa, his face all 
aflame for a moment, then deadly whiteas he dropped 
it in his hands in.an agony ; “‘ no! there was my 
only fault, before Heaven; 1 should have told you 
alland gone. It was the knowledge that that only 
was my duty which drove me mad and kept me so 
for days. It has been the never-dying remembrance 
of that false step which has haunted me cone day. 
I should have gone, butI could not. I could not-go 
from Rivershall out into the world again never to 
come back, never:to hear of her, to see her more. 
For,” he continued, raising his set face with the 
calmness of despair, “ though all else is false, and I 
have never breathed a word of love to her, I love 
your daughter, Sir Ralph !” 

a... Ralph struggled for breath and clasped the 
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“I knew ‘it, :yous-you-~inm-legs adventu er? 
Andyou would lav» x0 believe that your pure sense 
of honour has prevented you from——By Heaven! 
getfrom my-sight or I shall strike you!” 

The threat was no vain one, for as the young man, 
seemingly deadened to everything, stood for a mo- 
ment staring before him the enraged barenct 
caught up the whip and dealt the pale, noble face a 
fearful slash. 

The tutor quivered for a moment like a hound 
held in leash, but as if witha great effort he let his 
arm drop to his side and regarded the furious cid’ 
man with a steady, sorrowful look and slowly passed 
out, 

Sir Ralph darted to the door and flung a small 


et after him. 
It rolled along the hall before the bent figure of 
wthe tutor and he stooped to pick it up. 
It was the year’s salary in notes and gold. 
With.a bitter smile upon his wailed, swollen face 
Mr. Clifford dropped it on the marble hall again 
and opening the great door passed from Rivers- 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved. at all. Tenayson. 

‘Tue tutor fellow gone, Mr. Besant, with the 
wisdom that was to be expected of him, commenced 
to urge his own suit. , 

He gaid that he was sure Lilian would come to 
her, senses now that the fellow had gene fer good, 
and—--— 

Sir Ralph interrupted him. 

stoping in the troubled pacing to and fro, he 
r is agitated faee;full.upon the smooth fox- 
ene. 


at or Heaven’s.aake leaye;me. I can say 
Lean searcely think. I cannot 
ing ‘that may oceur, Ilo not even 
aleeady. wate 
an 


ey, shook 
and departed, 
Stemes as noisily as 


retired. 
: Ithily. 
i #he said. 
1 ‘be courteous, 
B] 
Where is she?” 

“To, Wagoom, very unwell, I fear,” said Miss 
Lucas, with her slow monotony. 

Sir Ralph trembled for a moment. . 

‘**Tell her, please, I should like to see her, ana 
will come up.” 

Miss Lucas retired with the message, and Sir 
Ralph, forgetting that he had sent her, followed a 
moment alterwards, so that he entered Lilian’s 
room at the governess’s heels. 

A strange sight met his.view, 

His daughter, his beautiful, proud, self.possessed 
girl, was sitting on the floor, her hair all owing down 
her back, her hands clasped in her lap and her eyes. 
staring desperately before her. 

“ Lilian!” exclaimed the distracted Sir Balph. 

She looked up and sprang into his arms. 

Sir Ralph signed for Miss Lucas to leave them, 
and that lady stole out, closing the door ,ufter her. 
. “ Lilian!” said Sir Ralph, agein. “Qh, my dar- 

ing !’’ 

At the endearing word the ‘beautiful girl burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“Oh, papa, oh, dear, oh, dear!” she moaned. 
What has happened ?”’ 

*“* What indeed ?” said Sir Ralph, woefully. “Tel! 
me all, Lilian.” 

**Tell you all!” she repeated, desperately. “ What. 
is there to tell? I have heard you raging at Mr. 
Clifford for the last hour—hour !—days it seemed to 
me—and now I see he has gone out with something 
red and dreadful upon his face! Oh, papa, I shal} 
go mad if you do not tell me what it all megns.”’ 

Sir Ralph looked at her with a sadness amounting 
almost to despair. 

“Oh, Lilian! my pride, my joy!’ he groaned, 
*don’t.tell me you love this—this fellow!” 

The girl sprang from his arms and stood looking 
at him, her breath coming and going, her colour red 
and white by turns, but her eyes fixed with an un- 
changing, inexpressible look upon her face. 

; “Love him!” she said; “‘why not? What has he 
one ?” 

“Done!” he said, with another groan. “ Done! 
Is it nothing to rob me of my child?” 

‘Nothing compared to saving her life!” returned 
i. girl, drawing herself up and flashing the retor$ 
at him. 

Sir Ralph wrung his hands. 


tu 
h 





* Saved your life! Is it true then?” 
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« True?” repeated Lilian. “True that he ‘save? 
my life? Yes! \a thousand times yes; and at the 
expense of untold misery and-anguish’ to‘ himeelf.” 

« Oh, why did you not tell me? Vileas he is I—I 
could not have——” 

Lilian broke in passionately: 

“ Papa, ate you mad? ‘Vile! -Heisthe soul of 
honour. Why did I not'tellryou? Because he him- 
self made‘ me promise that I would not. Healone 
knows why, but for some good reason I am ‘sure. 
‘Vile!’ Ah, who should*know better than I how 
noble—how kingly he is'!’’ 

“He tried ‘to rob me of you, Lilian, to steal. your 
love, to——’ 

“ Itis false, whoever told you so,’»cried:the girl, 
her eyes flashing fire and her hands olenched. 
“ False, false! He! itis he who has kept me trub 
to you, he who has repelled—with ‘sternness—the 
slightest advanceI made. For—no shame now when 
he has suffered ‘so much—TI loved him weeks‘ago, I 
know it now—I know‘it now ; blind Iwas not to have 
known it then, I knew it the moment I'saw ‘him 
spring upon the horse, for 1 felt at:that moment 
more for him than myself—~and that was love! .And 
now—now you call him ‘vile, and you have sent 
him away. What was that upon hie face?” she 
added, turning —— him abruptly, almost savagely. 
“What was it? Harry Besant was ‘with you, he is 
coward enough to’strike him while you werethere to 
help, and the'poor fellow was weak—weak—weak !’” 

Her voice died away ‘almost in ‘tenderness ‘at the 
last words, but it revived fiercely, with all the Mel- 
ville fierceness, as she continued’: 

“But no matter. If hestrack him my héro will 
pay him back measure for ‘measure ; he will take no 
— blow. Cowardly villain to strike hin—strike 
him !” 

Her hands went up above her.head in a frenzy of 
passion at the thought. 

Sir Ralph groaned, and sométhing fn the groah 
sounded so self ‘reproachfil’ that the pitl be 1 ae 
her arms and looked at him. ‘Her face blan and 
she staggered. 

“ Father ft ‘was the first tinte ‘she haa’ ever 
used the word—*you«you did ‘not strike him?” 

ae could ‘not reply, ‘and ‘she read ‘his silénve 
aright. 

“Oh, shame, ‘shemne!”’she wailed, @topping to 
the ground again and pn | up her hand’ to ‘keep 
~ off, “ He ‘saved my life, and—youwtruck 

im !”” 

Sir Ralph uttered‘a ory for‘help and sprang for- 
ward, for with ‘the last word «he ohanttained 
strength gave way, andthe beautiful head, covered 
by its wealth of hair, fell back: heavy and lifeless, 

* * * 


Possibly the ‘reader may ‘share in Mt. Clifford’s 
wonderment as to where Mr. Besanthad obtaindd-the 
materials of his really clever articles of accusation. 
If Mr. Besant himself had been asked he could not 
have told. 

The morning after his refusal by Liliam he had 
stamped home ina fearful temper, vowing vengeance 
against every one and Lilian’s lover, if he could dis- 
cover him, in particular, 

But how to discover whom she had the good ‘taste 
to prefer to him, the lord and master of the Towers, 
he could not decide. Spying was quite ofit of his 
way ; he did not lack the spirit bat he was'erttirely de- 
ficient in all the qualitiés requisite in a good dogging 


g 


Py: 

He asked his mother if sho knew of atiy one 
who was likely to ‘huve’put his nos» out of joint; as 
he phrased it, but, beyond an ‘allusion ‘to the dear 
alderman as @ man who could have ‘told hitn if he 
had lived, Lady Besant did not assist,and Mr. Harry 
Besant at last concluded that he must wait ‘his 
chance, 

He had not to wait long. The next morning a 
boy used by the Towers ‘servants! to tun. ‘surrepti- 
tious errands und do dirty and ‘sly work generally 
came sneaking ‘up to Mr. Besant through the stable 
entrance and thrust‘a letter in his'hand. 

Mr. Besant good-natutedly ‘gave hima ‘cut with 
his whip, and, aftér he had glanced at the-letter, 
sixpence, and a prothise of another if he would dis- 
close from whom he had reesived theletter. But'the 
boy was either ignorant of its origin or told a false- 
hood admirably. He said that some one had stood 
behind the hedge in the green walk of the common, 
and called him. When he had run up to the spot 
the some one had told him to stop and turn his back. 
He did so, and the some one handed him the letter 
over the hedge, which he received by extending his 
hand over his shoulder, and told him to take it to 
Mr. Besant’s, at the ‘Towers, and deliver it ‘on the 
quiet.” He had been paid well, and the dirty palm 
extended showed ‘half a sovereign glittering on its 
subway of grease.and gritte, 

Four cuts with the Whip and half a ctown élicit- 
ing nothing farther than this, Mr. Besant kicked 
him out of the yard, and retited to peruse his 
mysterious letter more carefully. It was not along 
one, very concise, and contained no clue whatever to 
the identity of the writer, 





‘If ‘Mr. Besant would learn the obstaele between 
him and L—— M—— he may discover it im hér 
affection for Mr. Clifford, the tutor.” 

Then followed the basis of Mr. Besint’s pretty 
little complication. It gave him evérything straight- 
forward, just as he had given it to Sir Ralph, ‘and 
wound tp by advising him ‘to go without delay to 
L—— M——"s fathér and acquaint ‘him with her 
perfidy. ‘Btit in no tase whatever was Mr. Besant 
to disclose how he got his information.. 

r. Besant, filled ‘with joy at this ‘piete ‘of good 
fottine, blessed his ‘ationymots inférmant,‘and did 
as he was bid. ‘The’result we have seen. 

Qiti¢ker than ‘the dull-headd fox-ltunter the 
teader will have ‘guessed the author of the fatal let- 
ter'to”be Miss Lucas, and guessed ‘rightly. 

She had had her eyes opened, as she termed it, by 
Several little chance words, looks, and gestures of 
the quiet tutor,/and had increased the sharpness of 
her’'watch, She had been béhind the hedge during 
the ‘conversation at the gate, she had witnessed the 
scene in the picture gallery,and by ‘some acute 
pumping had'managed to wring from old Jack that 
Miss Lilian had paid for the rod she gave'the tutor. 
All this:she had learnt but lately, and she had writ- 
ten for instructions. 

These instructions had come, transmitted by the 
mysterious, chemical handwriting, and she had 
acted upon them. She had marang phe mine, and 
poor Clarence Clifford had been hoisted and whirled 
—whither ? 

But the tangled skein -was to be unravelled and 
all the several threads kept distinct and lightly in 
hand, and she hastened to her work. 

Before the dismissed tutor had got many miles 
upon the road, with his swollen and disfigured face, 
in the direction of London the skilful lady had 
written to Lady Melville stating that'as whe expected 
Lilian had refused Mr. Besant, no doubt in conse- 
quence of Mr. Ainsley’s morning visit, and that that 
gentleman was still hovering about the neighbour- 

ood, 

Then with the secret pencil she sett tidings to 
her master of the dismiseal of the tutér and the 
condition of ‘Lilian and Sir Ralph. 

That done, and being thrust out Of Lilian’s ‘room 
by order of Mrs. Williams, who had @htered into a 
second reign as Queen Nurse, Miss Lueas went to 
bed and ‘slept 'the sleep of the just. 

On the morrow Lilian was worse; and the old 
doctdér, who had hovered about all night, snuff-box 
in hand, took his stimulating powder:by the noseful 
and “ ahemed ” signifieantly. 

“There’s something on her mina, Sir Ralph,” he 
said, sententiously. ‘‘ Something on her mind.’’ 

‘“ T knowit, I know it,” retortéd Sir Ralph, almost 
mad between grief and perplexity. “I know that 
and I don’t know how to remove it. Heaven help 
my poor child,” 

* Ahem,”’ said the doctor. “It’s a most singular 
case, ahem, if I may remark, it’s something, super- 
ticially, like our young friend’s, eh, Sir Ralph ?” 

“What young friend?” asked the distracted 
baronet, though he knew well enough. 

“The tutor, that nice young fellow, Mr. Clifford,” 
said the doctor as he turned to go to the siek-room, 
“‘ By the way what has become of him ?” 

*T don’t know,” said Sir Ralph, with a groan, “I 
wish to Heaven I did.” 

‘** What! has he gone?” said the old doctor, with 
wild astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Sir Ralph. “ Left suddenly this 
morning.’ 

“Ahem,” said the physician, after thinking a 
moment, and looking significant. “I think if I 
_— you, Sir Ralph, I would setid and fetch him 

ck.”” 


“ What do you mean ?’’ asked the baronet, draw- 
ing himself up proudly, but looking only half his 
usual stateliness. 

The old doctor pointed to the ceiling and took 
snuff before replying. 

* T think,” he ‘said, slowly. “I would fetch him 
back, Sir Ralph.” 

Sir Ralph ‘understood Lilian, in the delirium 
which had overtaken her, had asked’for him. 

This decided him. ‘Trampling on the pride which 
had hitherto kept him from the step, he rang the 
bell and despatched three grooms to ride after Mr. 
Clifford and bring him back. 

And,” said he, with his old ‘sternness, “ask no 
questions nor answer any. ‘Simply bring him back. 
If he refuse to come you aré three to one, you un- 
derstand—bring him back.” 

Puzzled but obedient the three men, all staunch 
friends of Mr. Clifford, started on their errand, and 
Sir Ralph, with a load off his mind and heart, fell 
to pacing the corridor, 

Meanwhile Mr. Clifford walked weurily on. 

It was no new thing to him this being cast adrift 
on the world. Nay, it seemed his fate, and while 
with an aching heartand face he strode on he asked 
himself bitterly why it had not come before. 

“T might have known,” he mused, “that it was 
too happy to last, that the time bad almost come 


when I should face the fearful world again. Oh, 
fate, what had my unknown pdrents done to thea 
that thon shouldst visit the sin so heavily tpon their 
child? No, no,” ‘he ‘added, ‘Hastily laviug his thin 
white hand upon the shameful scar, “Let me cast 
no blathe upon them since I'know them not, rather 
let me bear acer Bie punishment for the evil 
days I temember. Hard is the way of transgres- 
sors, and ‘thot¢#h I knewit not I‘was bred in the 
haunts and followed the footsteps of vice and crime, 
But ‘now what évil chance procured the atoms 
of citcutistante ‘that this malicious fox-hanter so 
deftly arranged into his mosaic of dishonour? 
Heaven khoWs T am imnoceft, thoagh at sono 
moments I am almoést inclined to think my*elf the 
base Creature he drew me. T loved ler, I love 
her now, proud, beautiful girl, but I never 
forgot that she was farthér than ‘the angels from 
me, I never forgot that I lost all that was left 
to me, my honour, the moment, I ‘spoke’ of love to 
her. Farther than the angels, do Tsay? ay, truly, 
for by Heaven’s good mercy I miiy euch their 
abode, but shall never hold her in my arms, or tell 
her what I ave suffered for my Idve. Never! oh, 
the word is maddening, let me die ‘and ‘rid of it. Ah, 
no matter if I trudge till I sink of Sheer éxliatstion 
the face will come in my dreams to remind me that I 
have been driven from her father’s hotise in disgriico 
with a foul blow fora parting, and that [ shall never 
8¢e her more.” 

With a groan he quickenéed his pace, 
pausing or resting walked on till night fe!i. 

Then, as the stats crept. out to I6ok’at und por- 
chance pity him, though in his present mood he 
would have derided that idea and detlaréd titey came 
only to mock him—he Waited for'a moment, and with 
his despairing eyes fixed upon the darkness beforo 
him remembered that he had but just recovered a 
Wearing illness and ‘was walking himself to a ¢értain 
death. 

Death would have suited his inclination exactly, 
it was the easiest way to solve the problem to | 
down there in the fatal night air and drop off in the 
cold to another world where fate had Tess of tlie or- 
dering of things, but it did not suit his conscience. 

Clarence Clifford’s nature was thé dare all, not dic 
all and he buttoned his light céat Across his chest, 
bent his head down and pushed ohn to some kind of 
shelter. 

A low-browed public-house lay a littie back from 
the road and looked snug and inviting. 

He could see its light. thrown edgéways across 
the road and quickening his pace réached it. 

He was no pampered heir disinherited by the 
caprice of a moment, making acquaintance With tho 
world’s rough side for the first time ; he know some- 
thing of the.shady side of the wily ahd’ertered the 
house with peculiar confidences. 

Tho bar was empty, and the hostess, a tetinnt of 
Sir Ralph’s, erédted im cordially and witha cheer- 
ful sthile that Suddenly changed ‘to @ long-drawn 
look of horror as she saw the scar on his face, 

“Why, bless me, Mr. Clifford, it ain’t you with 
that dreadful face, surely! Oh, déarmé, widt have 
you been and done?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr, Clifford, and ‘there was a 
bitter echo in his heart, ‘‘ Nothing, bat I have left 
the Hall, Mrs. Markham, and in disgrace. [ have 
no shelter to-night, and no moticy. Stay,’ feeling 
in his pocket, ‘ yes, here are a few shillings. You 
are atenant of Sir Ralph’s. Dare you—do you ¢are 
to give mea night’s lodging? Don’t look so con- 
fused, I shall think no worse of you for refusing.’ 

The woman looked at him at first questioningly, 
then pityingly. 

“ Bless me!”’ she exclaimed, sadly, ‘“‘ what can havo 
happened to you, Mr. Clifford, as we thought so much 
of ? Oh,dear me! There, I can’t say no, though if 
Sir Ralph was to hear——But never mind, come in, 
come in, and I will 8ée to th’ face.” 

The tutor passed behind the bar and entered the 
little parlour beyond. But he would not let ‘ho 
good-natured woman look at his face, said it was 
nothing, thanked her gravely, and with a lollow 
smile tramped up to his room supperless, 

On the morrow he was up early, rested though he 
had not slept, and after prossiig three of the s! 
shillings upon Mrs, Markham set out upon hi 

He had eaten nothing since the breakfast : 
Hall, but he did not feel weak now, thon 
thouglit of food mute him ill. He was warm too, 
feverish, no doubt, and with a sitging in his head 
that was fast singin all the memory out of it. 

He walked on, oti, oh, till noon, then halted sud- 
dénly and looked back. He had caught the sound of 
horses’ hoofs behittd' him. 

Suspicious, he knew not of what, he crept behind 
the hedge and waited. 

It was the three grooms, and ‘as he recognized 
them a bitter smile crossed the haggard face of the 
outcast. 

“One more link in the chain of falschoods, no 
doubt,’”’ le said. ‘*They have discovered by this 





time that I have stolen the plate orrifled the strong 
room, ana have sent to drag me back to prison and 
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the hulks, Shall I let them? What does it mat- 
ter? Itis a losing game to fight againstfate. No, 
it will but drag her name into the mire. No, let 
them hunt in vain,” 

Worn out more by his enforced stoppage than by 
his continued tramping he lay down painfully and 
waited for the return of the horsemen, for » jeneee 
that, not overtaking him, they would conclude they 
had over-ridden him and hie back to the next inn. 

His conjecture proved correct, for in the course of 
an hour or two the grooms returned, riding slowly 
and looking round searchingly. 

They passed him, and, waiting until they had 
mounted the hill and dropped over on the other side 
out of sight, he gathered himself together and re- 
sumed his tramp. 

Night fell again, and soon from the dimness be- 
fore him grew a shadowy, flickering haze. It was the 
lights of London. 

* Home of the homeless, refuge of the fugitive, 
great grave-yard of so many a hopeful life, I am 
nearing you,” he muttered, ‘‘Once there I am 
safe, and can die in peace, orlive unknown.” 

He would not stop for rest or food, but trudged 
on, wearily, and with steady monotony of gait, his 
face set dully, with its flashing, hopeless eyes fixed 
on the light before him, and his hair blown back in 
damp, chill rings behind him. 



















A suburb was reached, and the houses grew | death which was inevitable. 


thicker. Snug gentility in stucco made the earth 
hideous and the cold well nigh more miserable, 

Lost in a labyrinth of streets all alike in drear 
monotony of form and size, he leant against the 
railings of one of the houses and stopped to collect 
his thoughts. Whither should hego? Ary, appa- 
rently springing from about his feet, startled him. 

He stooped down, and in the dim twilight cast 
by the nearest gas-lamp saw a little girl lying 
huddled up like a bundle of rags upon the steps of 
the house, 

She was leaning her little head against the hard 
railings, one hand clutching the thin, flimsy rags 
round her poor little starved form, the other grasp- 
ing a box of matches. 

The tutor touched her pityingly. 

** My child,” he said, seating himself by her side 
and drawing her to him, “‘ have you no home?”’ 

She opened her eyes, blue, pitiful ones that told 
all her story at a glance, and the thin, cold lips 
muttered : 

** No, no home.” 

“No father, no mother ?” he asked, taking off his 
coat and wrapping it round her. 

* No,” the eyes and lips said again. 

** Poor child, poor child,” he murmured. “ Come, 
we must find some shelter; you are wet through 
and ’’—as he took her in his arms and nestled her 
face to his—‘‘ cold as—death!” 

A sharp, long-drawn sigh and—he had used the 
right comparison—she was as cold as death. She 
was dead! 

He shuddered, and, trembling like a leaf, carried 
her to the nearest lamp. 

Yes, she was dead, gone where there is no Poor 
Law Board nor melieving inspector, no charitable 
institutions, no systematic beneficent societies. 

He leant against the cold iron post and holding 
her up in one hand clasped his forehead with the 
other. 

Her death had brought them both relief, for he 
wept big tears which almost choked him and saved 
rrobably his life. 

His fit of weeping over, he laid the dead child 
under a sheltering porch and leaving his coat 
wrapped round her walked on colder for the loss of 
it and sad, sad at heart, but with the singing in his 
head gone, washed out by the tears the little street 
waif’s death had wrung from him. 

(To be continued.) 





A Civie Casket.—The gold casket presented by 
the Corporation, with the freedom of the City of 
London, to Sir Albert David Sassoon, C.8.I., is de- 
signed in the Renaissance style of art, and executed 
in 18-caret gold. The body of the casket is supported 
by four ornamental columns, relieved by panels in re- 
poussé and carved gold, each end enclosing a medal- 
lion painted in enamel with crest and monogram. The 
lid is dome-shaped, and surmounted by the arms, of 
the City in gold and euamel. 

Tuz Nospig ORGAN-GRINDER.—Some curiosity 
was excited the other day in Dublin by the appear- 
ance of the noble organ-grinder, with his donkey and 
cart, in Dawson Street. It is now a pretty generally 
known fact that this eccentric individual is a noble- 
man froma Northern county, and that he has under- 
tuken for a heavy wager to visit all the principal 
towns in Ireland, and support himself in the princi- 
pal hotel of each exclusively by the voluntary con- 
tributions he receives on the strength of his musical 
performances. On the day alluded to his “lordship” 

was kept pretty busy pocketing the offerings; for 


tion, passed him by without regarding him with eager 
attention, and, certainly, very few without dropping 
a coin on the plate. 

INTERESTING DiscovERtEs.—-One or two interesting 
discoveries have been made at Pompeii during the 
past month. A shop, supposed to be that of a tanner, 
was excavated the other day, and a number of tools 
used in the manipulation of leather found. What, 
however, is somewhat singular is the strong resem- 
blance they bear to those in use at the present day. 
A “skeleton” has been found more perfect in form 
than any that have been previously brought to light. 
When we say “skeleton” we make aslight error, for 
it is only the form of the body which is found. A 
skilled excavator, by tapping the ground, is well 
aware from the sound when any bodies, or forms of 
bodies, are there. A small aperture is carefully 
made and plaster poured in, that takes up the form 
left by the body, which has of course decayed cen- 
turies ago, leaving the form, so to say, a hollow 
impress. The present skeleton is that of a man 
apparently about fifty years of age, and the supposi- 
tion—for it is of course merely a supposition—is that 
he was unwell and unable to fly at the time of the 
destruction of Pompeii; so ke tranquilly resigned 
himself to his fate, sitting down and resting his 
cheek on his left hand to await with calmness the 








THE DULL PUPIL. 
FROM THE PERSIAN OF SAADI. 





AN eastern king a famous teacher sought, 

And, to his door, his only son he brought. 

“Oh, teacher,”’ said ‘the king, “ your ear 
incline ; 

Teach him as one of yours, and not as 
mine.” 

Warned thus, the teacher, eager to fulfil 

The high behest—his royal master’s will— 

Laboured in patience, and with toil severe, 

Upon his stupid pupil all the year ; 

But worked in vain. While his own sons 
grew wise, 

The royal dunce in no degree could rise. 


Then came the king, and launched this 
reprimand : 

*T see your promise was not made to stand. 

This is a sorry tale I have to tell— 

You took = and did not serve me 
well.” 


“ Hear me, oh, worthy king,” the teacher 


said : 
“T furnish knowledge only, not the head ; 
My art with all my pupils is the same— 
His incapacity must take the blame. 
The choicest metals come from earth, 
"tis true, 
But not all soils bring gold and gems to 


view ; 
Though bright Canopus shines the world 
around 
In Yemen only one rare gift is found.’ 








MILEKMAIDS, 

FLANDERS and Holland are justly celebrated for 
their dairies, which are distinguished alike for clean- 
liness, good management and rich produce. Dutch 
butter and cheese form no unimportant item in the 
commerce and comfort of the world. Milk, chemi- 
cally and medically considered, contains those very 
ingredients, in the right proportion, which are re- 
quisite for the formation of blood, bone, sinew, 
muscle, tissue, etc., and it is in fact model food ; so 
that a dietary, however made up, whether for young 
or age, is wholesome and nutritious precisely as it 
bears an intrinsic relation to the component parts 
of pure milk. Man, if his life were led in a simple 
and natural manner, would thrive best on farm 
produce. Artificial drains on the nervous system, 
especially on the brain, call for artificial modes of 
compensation, and hence many forms and complica- 
tions of disease are introduced ; so that Carlyle was 
perfectly right, and in a deep sense too, when he 
said somewhere (we quote from memory): “The 
cow is the friend and ally of man, but the French 
cook is his natural enemy.” 
There is a singular story told of some milkmaids 
who once were the means of saving a city. During 
the wars in the sixteenth century in the Low 
Countries the Spaniards intended to besiege the 
city of Dort, in Holland ; and accordingly planted 
some thousands of soldiers in ambush, to be ready 
for the attack when opportunity might offer. On 
the confines of the city lived a mch farmer, who 
kept a number of cows in his fields, to furnish the 
citizens of Dort with butter and milk. His milk- 
maids at this time coming to milk the cows saw 
under the hedges the troops lying in ambush. 





the kine, and then went home, singing merrily ag 
they went with the milkpails on their heads. On 
reaching the farmhouse they told their master what 
poe had seen, who, astonished at the information, 
took one of the maids with him to a burgomaster 
(or magistrate) of the city. On the magistrate 
hearing the story of the girls he immediately sent 
a spy to ascertain the truth of the Finding 
the report correct, he began to prepare for safety, 
and instantly sent to the States or Government 
who ordered soldiers into the city, and command 
the river Maas to be let in by a certain sluice, 
which would soon lay that part of the country 
under water where the besiegers lay hid. This was 
forthwith done, and a great number of Spanish 
soldiers drowned ; the rest, being checked in their 
design to take the city, escaped with their lives, 
And thus the city of Dort was saved. ‘The States, 
to perpetuate the memory of the merry milkmaids’ 
services to the country, voted the farmer a large 
sum of money to recompense him for the loss of his 
house, land, and cattle, by the flood ; and they also 
caused the coin of the city to havea milkmaid milk- 
ing a cow engraved thereupon, which, we believe, is 
to be seen at this day upon the Dort dollars, stivers 
and doits. The same representation was also set up 
on the water-gate of the Maas; and the milkmaids 
were granted a handsome annuity for life. 
Milkmaids, both Flemish, Dutch, and English, 
render important services to their respective 
countries in plying their daily avocation of first 
milking the cows and then selling the milk; but it 
is not given to all such maids to have in their 
‘‘ milky-way” life an episode so striking and so 
— as that which befell the fair maids of 
ort. 





Tne Boarp oF TRADE AND THE RAILWAYs.— 
The Government has very mildly made up its mind 
to remonstrate with the railway companies on the ac- 
cidents they indulge in so freely. e hear that the 
Board of Trade, by order of Goternment, is about to 
address an official communication to the railway com- 
panies, directing special attention to the reports made 
by the inspectors of the Board ou the numerous rail- 
way accidents which have recently taken place. 

THe Fire AT THE GRAND OpgRA.—There is a 
belief that the late fire at the Grand Opera, Paris, was 
the result of design rather than of accident. It seems 
that a spectacle was about to be produced, “Jeanne 
d’Are,” in which a white flag was to figure promi- 
nently, and it was determined not to have the white 
flag, and so they started that black and red banner of 
smoke and flame with which the city was familiar 
during the reign of the Commune. 

AnouT AypDRopHosBiA.—In his late work on the 
“Influence of the Mind upon the Body” Dr. Luke 
supports the hypothesis that hydrophobic symptoms 
are often developed without previous inoculation. 
In illustration, he relates a notable instance of a phy- 
siciau of Lyons who, having assisted in the dissection 
of several victims of the digorder, imagined that he 
himself had become inoculated. Ou attempting to 
driuk he was seized with spasm of the pharynx, aud 
in this condition roamed about the streets for three 
days. At length his friends succeeded in couvincing 
him of the groundlessness of his apprehensions, and 
he at once recovered. Dr. Marx, a German physician, 
writing to the Clinic, regards hydrophobia as a morbid 
affection of the imagination induced by fear, and, in 
support of his opinion, cites some interesting cases in 
which persons unaware of the superstition have es- 
caped the spasms, 

Packine ORANGES AND LEMons.—A full-growa 
orange tree yields from 500 to 2,000 fruit anuually, 
and arrives at the bearing state in three or five years, 
as does the lemon tree ; both grow luxuriantly in 
most soils, The plantations (iu the Mediterranean 
countries) are called gardens, and vary in size, the 
smallest containing ouly a small number of trees and 
the largest many thousands, The fruit is gathered in 
baskets similar to peach baskets, lined with canvas, 
the basket being held by a strap attached to and passe 
around the neck or showiders. From the garden tlic 
fruit goes to the repacking magazine, where it is re- 
moved from the boxes, in which it was packed in the 
gardens, and repacked for shipment by experienced 
female packers. after having been carefully assorted 
by women, and wrapped in separate papers by youug 
girls. As mavy as 500 persons (mostly women and 
children) are employed by some of the fruit growers 
in their gardens and magazines, in gathering, 
sorting, and repacking for shipment, the wages vary- 
ing from fourpence to sixpence a day. In sorting, 
every fruit that wants a stem is rejected. The boxes 
are then securely covered, strapped, and marked with 

the brand of the grower, when they are ready for 
shipment. Twenty years ago this trade was nothing 
in its commercial characteristics, or the inducements 
it offered to capitalists. Now it is progressing with 
giaut strides into promiuence, and is a considerable 








scarcely any one, no matter of what degree or sta- 


Seeming to take no notice of them, the girls milked 


source of revenue to the covernment. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 
Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. Scott. 

Tne count no longer thought of Vittoria. He 
thought only of something which he and all Naples 
had read, about two years before the date of this 
story. Thus: 

One morning, a few days after the brigand Sicardo 
had effected the rescue of his betrothed, Linetta— 
to whom a slight allusion has been made in a pre- 
vious chapter—the following lines, in large, firm and 
bold writing, were seen upon a hundred separate 
sheots of parchment nailed upon as many different 
places in various quarters of the city: 

“Five days ago Alfrasco Caraccioli, sometimes 
callod Count of Zapponetto, attempted to abduct the 
votrothed wife of the undersigned. The undersigned 
can hope for no redress at the hands of a corrupt 
magistracy. Thereforohe will avenge himself, Let 
Alfrasco look well to his ears. They shall be cut off 
and nailed to the great banner staff in the Largo del 
Mercato, if he again attempt to abduct a woman, by 

“Rizzio pi SIcaARDO.” 

But the writer of this bold menace had never been 
sren in the kingdom of Naples since the rescue of 
Linotta, and two years had elapsed since that time. 

The friends and agents of the count, and the police 
of the kingdom, and indeed all Naples, believed that 
the vigorous efforts set afoot to capture the brigand 
had terrified Sicardo, and forced him to seek refuge 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Sicily. 

The menace had passed from the memory of nearly 
all in Naples; but the count had never forgotten it. 
He was not a man to forget athreat. A threat to 
him was like a blow in the face to other men. He 
had sent secret agents into Sicily with orders to 
effect the capture of the fugitive brigand. All of 
those agents had failed, 

Therefore, though a man infinitely more brave 
than Borrelli. the count was as pale as his follower 
when he saw himself surrounded by the brigands 
before the fountain. 

After the swords and daggers and hunting-spears 
of the nobles had beon secured by the brigands, and 
the purses and jewels of all taken from them—the 
prince and the count slone being unmolested—Si- 
cardo for tho first time addressed the count. 

One by one tho nobles had beon rifled of all their 
valuables, and then led to the left of the fountain, 
whero they remained in a group as helpless specta- 
tors of what occurred afterware. 





[THE DUEL. ] 


‘The prince had seated himself on the stone bench, 
and no one approached him. 

There was all the time in his mind these thoughts: 

“The followers of myself and my nobles are in 
number a hundred and sixty men—all well-armed 
and good soldiers. They were to join us at Atrani 
yesterday, They had not arrived when my nobles 
left Atrani before dawn this morniug. Atrani, I 
judge, is not more than ten or twelve miles distant. 

y nobles left all their servants at Atrani, with 
orders to bid our guards follow the search begun for 
me. The guards and the valets and others will 
number nearly two hundred men, Their arrival at 
any moment will change matters here. This auda- 
cious brigand and his band are in imminent daager 
of capture each instant; and that peril increases 
with each moment.” 

Of course these and similar thoughts were in the 
minds of the nobles. 

The sun was two hours high when Sicardo ad- 
dressed the count: 

“ Thou hast not given up thy weapons, Count Al- 
frasco,” he said, when the last of the nobles had been 
plundered and led aside, 

The count had meanwhile retreated until his 
back was to the base of the steep rock, sword and 
dagger in hand ; his handsome, dark face pale but 
resolute with the courage of a brave man spurred to 
desperation. 

Cosmo, Donna Castelletta and Vittoria were on 
the right of the fountain, with the steep rock at their 
backs. 

The count was on the left of the fountain. Between 
him and the disarmed nobles stood ten stout bri- 
gands, the points of their weapons toward the count. 
Between him and the pripce were as many more. On 
his right were the great stone basin, its solid pedestal, 
and the gigantic statue of the saint. Between him 
and Sicardo a distance of twenty paces. Ten paces 
behind Sicardo, and in the form of a half-circle, 
shutting in the others, stood nearly three score of the 
band, On the crest of the steep and lofty rock, above 
all, and gazing down eagerly, were the otiier members 
of that formidable force of outlawed men called “ The 
Swords of Sicardo.” 

The Moorish page had disappeared. 

The count replied to the brigand chief haughtily : 

**T have the sword of one of my followers—but it 
will serve, if Sicardo dare attack me alone.” 

‘** These are thy followers ?” asked Sicardo, point- 
ing with his sword at Manfredi, Borrelli and Galpa. 

Galpa was lying upon the grass not far from Sicardo. 
Manfredi, surly and sore, was squatted near the 
fountain, dipping the handkerchief in the water at in- 





tervals and cooling his wounds. Borrelli eat near 
Manfredi, bound hand and foot. 

Borrelli had not the slightest doubt that all this 
matter was to end in his being put to death by 
inches. He kept his eyes closed and muttered all 
that he could recall of a hundred different prayers 
he had heard when he used to pick pockets in crowded 
churches—pockets of kneeling worshippers ! 

“ They are my followers—they and the five fellows 
near tho nobles,” replied the count. 

“ My men—some of them,” continued Sicardo, “as 
they were coming to the rendezvous I had appointed 
at this spot captured several fellows in this livery of 
brown and silver—and some ten or twelve Lorses. 
All at a spot nota mile from this fountain. They 
said they were serving men of Alfrasco of Zappo- 
netto.” 

“ Ay—my.servants and my horses, brigand.” 

“They were there to aid in theabduction of yonder 
maiden, of course ?” said Sicardo. 

To this the count made no reply. 

“ Alfrasco of Zapponetto,” resumed Sicardo, in a 
cold and stern voice, “I was at this fountain long 
before thou, Manfredi and Borrelli came hither this 
morning. Hidden in the thicket there I heard and 
saw nearly all that passed.” 

Borrelli, hearing this, opened his eyes and ceased 
to mutter disjointed fragments of badly remembered 
prayers, 

If Sicardo had heard all, he had heard him ask the 
count not to attempt an outrage upon the sister of 
Sicardo! 

Borrelli began to hope he might be permitted to 
live after all. 

“Thou hast done with us, I hope,” here said the 
prince, with gentle dignity. “Thou hast our 
weapons, the purses and valuables of these noble 
gentlemen. Let us depart in peace, The word of 
Sicardo has never been broken.” 

‘Lord Alfrasco has not given up his weapons, 
prince,” replied Sicardo, sternly. “I promised to 
spare the lives of all who gave up their arms.” 

‘“‘T gave up mine!” roared Borrelli. “I gave up 
mine, noble signor! That is my dagger—Lord 
Alfrasco whipped my sword away just as I was 
going ——” 

‘Silence, hound!” said Sicardo. “ Thy life is not 
in Pecan 

After that Borrelli muttered no more prayers. He 
felt very much like singing. He would have danced, 
but his ankles were tied together, 

“Give up thy weapons, count,’’ commanded tho 
prince. “ He has promised to spare thy life.” 

“ But not his ears,” said Sicardo, smiling grimly. 
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“True!” exclaimed the count, oale avd “espair- I 
ingly. “Death before mutilation, brigand. “/oware ¢ ; 
Attack alone, and thou shalt see how Alirasco cxu 
fight.” 

“ Does ths sword suit thy hand, Lord flfrs 
said Sicardo, calmly. 

“It is a good sword,” replied the cout, curtly, 
his voice husky and fierce. 

“True, my lord. It was once my own. 
stole it when hoe deserted ‘ Tho 
Sicardo.’” 

Borrelli glanced around, The eyes of a hundred 
brigands—his old comrades, nearly all—glared death 
at him. But Le trombled no more. Sicardo had 
just told him his life was not in danger ; and the will 
of Sicardo was the highest law of the band. 

Borrelli knew why the chief had reassured him. 

“Borrelli warned the count not to molest the 
sister of Sicardo, and Sicardo heard him, Borrelli 
is saved!” thought the deserter. 

* Thou shalt have a fair chance tosave thy ears, 
Lord Alfrasco,” continued Sicardo. “Heed me, 
Swords of Sicardo,” he added, in a loud voice of 
authority, ‘I am about to give Alfrasco of Zappo- 
netto a fair and equal duel. If I fail, ye are to 
permit all of these, even the deserter Borrelli, to de- 
part in peace, and ye are to return with all speed to 
Sicily. Swear to give us fair, equal and unmolested 
combat, aud to heed my commands.” 

He raised his sword.as he spoke, and on every side 
his followers replied.as.one aman : 

“* We swear to obey !” ; 

Sicardo and three of his band withdrew into the 
thicket for a few minutes, When he reappeared he 
was without a single piece of armour, glad only in a 
light, closely fitting suit of soft leather of a yellowish 
hue, made of goat skin, and as thin and goft as 
chamois. 

In this tight garb, whose softness, thinnessand elas- 
ticity revealed every muscle of shis ‘bread chest and 
sinewy limbs, he looked like an athlete or gladiator of 
aucient Rome, 

“ Thou mayest retain thy breastplate and all ether 
armour which thou hast hidden by thy surcoat,” he 
said to the count. “I shall not aim at thy life in this 
bout, but at thy ears! Man, I could have cut off thy 
ears and made good that threat I wrote in Naples a 
hundred times since it was written, But until this 
day thou hast not attempted the same outrage thou 
didst attempt in Naples. Wilt fight for thy ears ?” 

“1 will fight,” replied the count, a scornful smile 
on his lips. ‘* Death before mutilation! ‘Though if I 
slay thee thy fellows will avenge thee,” 

“Thou hast heard our oatlr!” cried a grim-faced 
brigand, tie lieutenant of Sicardo, 

“Silence, Alvetti,” said Sicardo. 
mine, Art ready, Lord Alfrasco ?” 

“In a moment,” replied the count, who thenthrew 
aside such of his garments as might impede his move- 
ments in the coming combat, ‘yi 

It was then seen that the count wore a light but 
exquisitely made cuirass of linked steel. From his 
neck to his waist, front.aud rear, his body was pro- 
tected. 

The two combatants stood before each other in 
the centre of the level and grassy lawn like two 
gladiators in an arena, 

The prince and the nobles, each instant expecting 
to hear the approach of the body-guard of Lord 
Colonna from Atrani, hoped the combat might not 
eud before the arrival of their veteran retainers. 

Of the result of the duel they had nofear. “There 
was no swordsman in all Naples equal to Lord Al- 
frasco. He had disarmed the most skilful fencing- 
master of Italy. His strength and wind were the 
wonder of the Roman and Venetian masters of the 
rapier. He had overcome the most adroit sabre-men 
of Hungary, Lombardy and Germany. His courage 
was a proverb in Naples. To say a man was as brave 
as Lord Alfrasco was to say the man loved combat as 
he loved a woman—with all his heart, 

The swords of the two antagonists combined the 
virtues of the rapier and the scimetar. They were 
long, flat, two-edged, straight and slender, yet of 
great strength and perfeet elasticity. 

The count grasped the point of his weapon with 
his left hand and bent the blade until the point 
touched the hilt. He released it, and the blade flew 
back to its perfect straightness like a gleam of light- 
ning. 

The count smiledgrimly again. He was masterof 
the weapon, and it was in every respect a perfect onc. 

** Borrelli learned how toselect a good weapon while 
in my service,” he muttered. 

“Make an end of the brigand not in haste, my 
lord,” called out one of the nobles, 

This noble placed no faith in the oath taken by the 
brigands, and he bad no doubt that the count could 
prolong or end the duel at pleasure. 

The longer the combat continued the nearer would 


sco? 


Borrelli 
Swords of 


“His ears are 





be the expected coming of the prince’s armed escort. 


If Sicsrdo held to his promise the duel would be a 
very uncqual ore. Sicardo had said: 

* I will not aim at thy life, but at thr ears i” 

Meantime the count would sim at tke life «f Si- 
cardo, 

The combatants eyed eaco other for 4) 
ment, and then their weapons clinked amd,-c 
with those wary, feeling feiots with which two-ex- 
pert swordsmen always begin their trial ofakill. 

Sicardo had heard—as who had vot?-much re- 
port of the extraordinary prowess with -~which the 
Count Alfrasco wielded every weapon. ‘He had at- 
tributed much of this fame to that habit of inordinate 
boasting so characteristic.of the Italian nobility. 

He had not exchanged half-a-score ofwary passes 
with Lord Alfrasco.when:he said to himself: 

“To cut off this man’s ears will be hike sheatinga 
wolf,’ 

While the count exclaimed to himself: j 

“My ears are unfortunately not.so-améll.as'the 
points of needles, and this brigand can, pin the wings 
of a bee together with the point of his sword.es the 
insect hums before his face. Whatan eye! what a 
wrist the fellow has! He means-to-wearrme.ere he 


aims at my ears. I must end Shigags speedily as 
possible. 


meo- 


Aud ,the point of the .countis nimble sveqpen 
flasbed amid Sicardo’s beard, :tgaring,out a lenge 
shred of it, : 

A less rapid parry .of\the brigand’s sword would 
have seen the hilt of the count Sicardo’s chin, bis 
weapon the brigand’s throat. 

But Si “was ipytime, and there was no 
blood on the count’ —only a twist.of black 
and glossy:beard entits glittering point. 

Old Almetti, ‘the sbrigand lieutenant, growled a 
malediction, and stamped’ the groundewithyrage. It 
was the first time he, had ever seen such a trophy 
reft from his admired ebief. 

* Dhouwwouldsteress me!” sneered Lord Alfraseo, 
as the duel pausedwwmoment. ‘Iwill be thy barber, 
and then thy executioner!” 

Another flash of his sword, and one of the long, 
upcurling moustaches of the brigand chief lost half of 
its luxuriance. The nobles laughed and clapped 
their hands, The eyes of the brigands flashed with 
rage. They regretted the solemn and inviolable oath 
they bad taken, 

The prince and Cosmoalone looked grave. Cosmo 
knew the wonderful and as yet unrevealed skill 
of his son. The prince, himself a most expert 
master of the sword, saw the grim, sarcastic smile 
ou the lipof Sicardo as the moustache was lopped off. 

One !” exclaimed Sicardo, suddenly, and the left 
ear of the count seemed to leap from its owner’s head 
and to spring into tlie air. 

The ear ‘fell at the feet of Galpa. She recoiled 
from it with*a stifled cry, her gaze fixed on, the fage 
of the man she adored. 

“Secure it!’ exclaimed Sicardo. “Take care of 
it, Alvetti. It is to be najled to the great banner- 
st#ff in the Largo del Mercato.” 

With a subdued howl of exultation the gray- 
bearded brigand snatched up the lopped ear and held 
it on high. 

This time the brigands laughed and clapped their 
hands. 

The nobles muttered curses, exchanged glanges of 
grief and rage, and prayed for the ingtant arrival of 
the pringe’s tardy escort. 

Tbe count, who had sprung back with an enormons 
leap—but too late to save his ear—uttered no cry of 
pain or wrath. He glared at the brigand chief 
silently for an instant. Then, feeling the warm blood 
gushing from his wound to his neck, he hissed this 
single word from his set, teeth : . 

“Fiend !” 

Old Alvetti, smiling like a satyr, wrapped the 
lopped ear in a piece of silk, which he, unceremoni- 
ously tore from a scarf of one of the nobles, and 
thrust the package into his bosom, growling this 
ferocious sally: ‘ 

“Don’t flutter, little lamb, thou shalt have thy 
mate with thee presently!” 

Cosmo had disowned his son, nor did he snepect 
‘that any one there except himeclf, his wife, and 
Sicardo knew the relationship ; yet a amile of joy.at 
the discomfiture of a Caracgioli, if not a.smile.of 
paternal pride, stirred the anow-white beard of the 
old man. 

Vittoria, clinging to her mother, gazed on the 
combat, pale and rigid,in the grasp of a terrible :fas- 
cination which made her almost. breathless ;by its 
strange power. 

Her soul too was enchained with wonder. Who was 
this man who was making the ears of, a count pay for 
the outrage the noble had attempted against, her? 

Donna Castelletta, shuddering, tremulous, voice- 
less, held her eyes closed, her, face bent down, her 
hands clasped, and uttered prayers to Heaven iu:her 
heart for the life of the son she dared not claim. 


Soh!” r 


“Ha! our boy has lopped of an ear of the Carac- 
cioli!” whispered Cosmo, his hand on her arm, grip- 
ping it firmly—a grio of joy. 

“Heaven preserve him!” moaned the mother, 
“ The combat is not ended.” 

“Nay, it commences again!” muttered the old 
forester. 

The combat had, indeed, begun agaiv, and with 
mor» fur: than had yet characterized it, 

The rege of tis count was redoubled, but he was 
@ man alltho sore (o be feared for that when he 
attacked. His increased wrath added to his prudence, 
Most,men grow rash and reckless as their rage in- 
ereases. 

Not 60 with Alfrasco of Zapponetto. 
Hexenewel the combat with what to the spec- 
stators appeared blind fury—a fury like insane fero- 
eity. Yet, inovery oue of his thousand movements, 
which seemed more like spasmodic convulsions than 
art, in every musclo and sivew of his powerful frame, 
he neglected not »‘singls one of the numberless 
tricks, thrusts, whirls, parries, and twists of the 
sword which ne had learned from the most cele- 
brated masters of Europe. 

The rapidity and force of the count’s attack was 
»new terrific to the beholders and full of peril « 
Sicardo. 

The count used his long, slim dagger also. Sicardo. 
hed his own -trteo ; but. .so long as he held to 
re on -deee ¢ be could not strike at the life of 

e count that weapon, 

He,could.nse it enly.to parry.the repeated thrusts 
from the dagger.of tue count. 


One of these thrusts the right 


thigh of Sieardo, und the watchful nobles again 
clapped their hands, Butthey- did not laugh as be- 
fore, for at the.same instant a few drops of tell- 
tale blood sprang out from the rim of the count’s 
ight 


right ear. 

TDhe-point of Sicardo’s sword had narrowly failed 
to-sliceoff the whole ear. . 

Again the nobles clapped their hands, and Galpa 
utteved a low, quick cry of joy. The sword of the 
count had swept a skiu-deep gash across the cheek 
of the brigand, 

Old Alvetti growled a furious oath and stamped 
with both feet. 

The face of his chief was streaming with blood, 
and Alvetti feared the-wound was serious. It was 
but @ scratch. 

A great red stain, ‘increasing each instant, was 
upon the right thigh of the chief.’ The combat had 


Ncoutinued: nearly.an hour, and itowas:plaimthat both 


combatants breathed hard and fast. 

Each had in that time exbausted :the witality and 
vigour of six ordinary, men. 

Lass, of blood .as .it flows .fast reduces vitality, 
strength, and activity. The count’s avound had 
ceased to bleed. His hair matted.and clotted over 
ag ry enn ~ yyy the flew ofi blood. 

ut the wound in the thigh of the: brigand was 
plainly bleeding: copiously. 

The brigands ,exchaaged glances: of.alarm. -Old 
Py wet agers ag _ and muttered curses, - while 

is heels, stamping the grassy earth, beat a great 
hole iu the soft mould. . 

The point of the count’s, sword a thousaud times 
‘slightly pricked the broad breast of the chief, 
and many spots of blood, beginning to appear there 
and on his shoulders, told-that more than aere skin- 
wounds had been made, But the sword of the coust 
was contigually parried eveiit-could inflict more than. 
a scratch or & puncture upon! the body-of Sicardo. 

The nobles. cheered the count and clapped their 
hands. 

Cosmo, his eyes ever upon ‘the face of liis son, 
muttered: 

“My boy is:too-rash! He should shave kept on 
his breast-plate.” 

But at thatiinstant a loud. ery: of triumph burst 
from the throats.of the nobles. 

Cosmo shuddered, and Donna CasteHetta flashed 
open her eyes, impelled to the aet by the involuntary 
severity of her husband's grasp upon her arm. 

She.saw the sword of her son spinning in the air, 
glittering in the sunbeams as it whirled ere it fell. 

The,count, avith.one of those amazing tricks for 
which his swordsmanship was famous, had disarmed 
the right hand of Sicardo, had with the same twist 
of his steel-like:hand and arm thrust is sword to 
the hilt-guards into the left shoulder of the brigand. 

The thrust, most deadly in‘its aim, hed been di- 
verted from the heart to the shoulder by an adroit 
bending of his knees bythe active chief; and ere 
the count could withdsaw his sword to repeat tho 
thrust Sicardo sprang upward and enfdlded the 
daggerrarm of the noble within his own right arm, 
binding the count's left arm to the noble's lft side, 
aud then witha gesture.as- rapid as lightning, and as 
true to itsaim as.one of Cosmo’s cross-bow quarrels, 





the dagger of the brigand sliced off the right ear of 
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the count. | 'This «terrific breast+to-breast' straggle 
sad in ‘the twinkling of an eye. 
Even while’ the ‘too ‘soon exultant nobles *wére 


cheering the tiger-like spring ofthe ‘bricand'was }: 


made, und ‘the answering shouts ‘of triamplf and 
derision from tho brigands rose hoarsely apdn the air, 

“ The! other!’ shouted the! voice of ! Sieardo}tie- 
tween or'ratlier-mingling with these scarcel ydiviried 
cries, as his keen, doublediedged daggers wep? off the 
right earof the count, andat the same instant harled 
him headlong to theedrth, 

Had the count possessed: all shis-nataral @¥retigth 
and mind at'that moment he.could not have regained 
his feet ere the chief -+had‘drawn from his'steuldér the 
sword relinquished by the‘band of the’ count ‘two'late 
to save theear, 

But the count /didmotanove. ‘He “lay? te, 
gasping for breath from the . territile violence’ with 
which he had been thrownatd Galpa, springing to 
his side and kaeeling ‘over him, cried out, in accetits 
of woe: 

“ My lordvisoslain !. My dear lord is‘slam 1” 

(To be continued.) 








THB 
HEIRESS “OF ‘CLANRONALD. 


OHAP TER iXLV. 

THE excitementattending ‘the second dy Of ‘trial 
was even greater than on thelfirst dayjandthesrowd 
that seethed and surged throagh Atte Ryhope’ was 
augmented by new arrivals, 

‘The officers ‘Had-isome! little difficulty in getting 
the prisoner'to his place. Theeviderte,thatiiorn- 
ing, was-not lialf so important as0n: the’ previdus) 
day, yet dt wes fraught -with»keen ‘and! thrilling 
interest. 

Lady Ryhope and the Duchess:of Clydésdaile, and) 
one or two of ‘the bridesmaids, ‘wore walled*before the 
court, sud their'testimony amounted to° about "tlie 
same thing. -Baeh one 'testiffed to’having ‘sben'-the: 
earl only aishort time before the murder was*eom- 
mitted. . He was at» the: altar ‘with lfis*btide. .“Anid) 
then the terrible story of the‘apparition haa‘to ‘ve! 
repeated, 

Every one told-thesame! thing. Th the middle-of 
the ceremony-a secret ‘panel ‘slid ‘noiselessly from ‘its 
place, and-a'solemn voive “eried “'Hold!” Tarnitig 
in affright they saw Sir Roger Ryhope. ‘Wes it’pos- 
sible, even ‘probable, 'that this stippesed ‘apparition | 
was nothing ‘more ‘then “s0me ‘eunwing “impostor? 
They could not tell. ‘Every one'averre’ ; Laty' Ry- 
hope with the rest—~ghastly to' loék tipon as she ‘gave 
her evidence—that' the apparition’ they ‘sat ~cotld| 
have been no one else tirin the’ dead baronet. 

And Miss Ryhope disappeared through the*#éerét 
passage? Yes,’ when ‘hast °séen' the “awful “thing, 
whatever it’ was, seenred ‘to clasp her in its arms, and 
the two bad disappeared together; and so' effectually 
that all after search -had failed to find ‘them or to 
ferret out the faintest clue to'the wondrous mystery 

The court listened. ‘im‘amazement, and the excited 
crowd sesthed wndreared Jikevan'angry sea. ‘What 
did it all mean? Was there such a thiftig as‘a 
ghost? Had the baronet really appéared'td'save his 
daughter from’ a hated marriage? Or'was4t‘all the 
work of ‘this quiet; serene“eyed boy'it the 'ptisoner’s 
dock ? 

Last of ‘all the wittessts Lord “Raebitirn took his 
place in the box and requested to be sworh'and’suf- 
fered to'tell what ‘he kwéw, 

Poor Daisy, sitting in’ a dim corher, drew down 
her veiland gasped for breath. ‘The’last blow ‘was 
coming! She'knew that‘ after Lord Riébtrn ‘spoke 
all hope for fchabod would’ be'at'an 6nd. 

The evening befdte, on ‘her ‘fromthe éoutt, 
she had'mét him,or'he Had started tip’all'of a sud- 
den, as was his habit;"and ¢onfrontéd her. ‘Tall, 
graceful, and handsome, ‘the wanitg figlit ‘imate his 
face glow like'someold Rembrandt ‘pictute. 

“ Miss Doon,’’ ‘he'saitl; raising His*hatand bowing 
with his' habitual grace’and good: breeding,“ we are 
happily met—I was just *toming’to’sdéek: you. It 
seems to be'the fatality of’ my Tife’ to ‘serve, you and 
to‘have my ‘sérvicés ‘Unappreciited. I win ‘liére to 
speak'of 'your’brother, Miss Doon. ‘Would “you like: 
to see him ‘cleared of the accusation for which ‘he is 
now "being tried ?” 

Daisy looked up With"a ‘wild ‘throb’at’ hér’ poor, 
aching heat. 

“ What's 'the use of’ asking ‘such a question, my 
lord ?” ‘she replied, straggling to keép her voite’calm. 
“ That would be impossible now.” 

“Nay, my deat young tady,’all things are possible, 
if one has the will to accomplish them, Sit down, 
please, this'fallen truhk rhakes ‘x.capital seat, and you 
shall hear what I bave'to'say.” 

Daisy sat down beside him. 

“TI told'you when we last parted,” continued the 


‘bold peer, “ that the ‘tubicon “was' 'passed—in' other 
words, that I'should not trouble you again ;’but ‘fate 
has willed ‘it otherwise. Miss Doon, it lies in'thy 
power 'to clear! your ‘brother ‘of’ te “chatge ‘of Lord 
Shaftonbury’s murder. -Of*¢6urse” you 'believe® hifm 
“innocent?” 

* Ob, Eiord Raeburn |" waspod tie poor girl, “You ? 
How can von chew hin 2°” 

“Tam favoured, I'think,” ‘smiled “his lordship, 
“All manner of strange thitps dre ‘codtintdlly'tirn- 
ing“up’ under*my 6¥es;'ard the ‘point! in question is 
one “of “them. You don't Kappento knéw ‘whose 
-kenife’it'was'that did'that ugly job'for’the poor old 
‘warlpdo'you ?” 

“ Whose knife?” faltered Daisy, growing ghastly 
‘white’ with terror, “No, ‘my ‘lord, how should I 
knew?” 

“T thought you might have’ tétopnizsd it possibly. 
It was your brother’s knife—the old silver-monrnted 
‘sheath “kiife that’ ldy'Gn ‘Your grintffather’s ‘shoe- 
Paralter’s beach=~do! you’temember it?” 

Daisy bounded ‘her feet, ler éyes Vlazitig. 

“Tt tig false, my lord,’ she vied’; “thit knife is In 
‘the ld cottage; intiny grandfather's old’ chest. I ‘saw 
>it there’ onl y’ two'@itys ao.” 

“Tt did the work for the earl nevertheless, ‘ds I 
Swill prove'to'you béfere'the cburt'te-motrow,” replied 
the ex-captain, quléthy. 

(Bhiestaredat htm’ in? Wdk hotfor, ‘and’ the look 
of fiendish triamph in his eyes filléd’Her'with fear. 

* Botd‘Raéburn;'what'@o"yét théan ? dhe asked. 

“That rentdihs “to be tevtaléd,” ‘He ‘responded, 
with: maddéning "eb0lwess. “"“It sifffives to’ assure 
you” that ‘I -kiéw that ‘the’ knife’ ii’ question, the 
‘knife with°your'favhily’ tamé dn’! thie “sheath, did’ the 
ework. I 4enow!)'farthetniore/* he went”’on, “T know, 
Miss Doon, how this knife cathe thtd’ttfe Wands of‘ te 
“man 'who tilirderéd the earl. ‘I kthOW*tho-that man 
ts. "To“imorrdw "I ‘will appear ‘Hefore'the édiirt and 
denounce him, and your brother sltal?’be dcquitted.” 

The pddr “girl caaght his’atm With ‘both her 
trembling tands,!and ‘raised her Tovély, imploring 
eyes to his face, 

“Ob, my lord!” #te patited, “ will'4y6u, Will you 
do this ?” 

“T will, bat! there are” crnlitions,” “he responded, 
‘is cruel, glittering gaze wiver “sdftetirfg—“ the old 
conditions, Miss Doon. You shall promise to becortie 
‘my wife ‘within ‘the 4veék, aiidto“mdrrow's sunset 
shall see ‘your ‘brother'rot oly atgtiitted but also 
proclaimed heir and Lord of Clauronala.” 

That’moment'was Ove that:podr ‘Dkisy ‘never for- 
‘got. The suprenie pain’ and irresdtition doi pressed 
‘within it Was sotitthing that hattted hér through 
all the after‘years of ‘Her life. ‘Stte lodked “up at the 
man's’ ctuel, wicked face, ‘and hdld’her tands hard 
against her heart. Ovwld “ste doit for Teh ibod’s 
sake? She onld have died for'him ‘freély, but this 
iwasinfinitely' worse thidn death, 

“Come,” said her tormientor, Holding-Sut his hand, 
“my beautiful darling, will you’ton®éht at ast ?” 

Sle wantéd to’ make ‘the sacrifice, Bit ‘all the pure 
wOrhanhodd within hér'tese‘tipin fierée’ rebellion aud 
refusal. ‘She thréw ‘back his'profféréd hand, recoiling 
‘from ‘its ‘touch. 

Go” “she ‘ete, ‘the ‘words forcing ‘thémselves 
out independent of her very volition. “‘Go and do 
your worst, ‘Ichabod cah ‘Only die and I will die 
with him!” 

WAS 
Dovdn'! and ho’ vanished ‘4s ‘he had‘appéared. 

‘And now’ he stood there, in the eyés of the crowded 
court to give his evidence. 

Poor Daisy ! 

What she félt, us-she'sat in Hér quiet corner, bow- 
ing her veiled face’upon her clasped ‘hands, only her 
Creitor kttew. 

Sir Eustace Ryhope, sitting beside ‘his mother, in 
hn Opposite part of the court, grew véry white when 
Lord Raeburn took’his ‘plate in the’box. His very 
lips*were ashy, end his limbs shook undér him. Once 
he ‘half 'fose with an involuitary gésture, as if en- 
‘treating his lordship not ‘to speak ; but, recovering 
himself, He résumeéd his séat and buried'his face in his 
hands, 

The graceful ex-guardsman faced the bench. He 
Knew nothing ‘at all in regard to the murder, he said, 
it was about the weapon that struck the fatal blow 
he desiréd to speak. He happened’ to sée it on the 


who owned the Knife, ‘and’ the honourable. gentlemen 
would know too if 'thiéy Would take the trouble to ex- 
amine it, 

The crowded couft was breatliless, the young 
batotct still sat with bowed head, and poor Daisy 
struggled as she never struggled befdre to refraiu 
from crying out aloud in hér agony. 

The knife was produced and held up for inspec- 


on. 
Neither Daisy nor Ichabod had notieed the weapon 





in'the horror and affriglit of discovering the murdered 


u plédse. I bid you bd eVéning, Miss) 


day after tlie murder, arid‘he recognized it! He knew’! 








inan, but the-instant'it"was ex!tibited’ in tlie ‘¢ourt 
Fehabod uttered a’startled' cry. 

“PF know the’kntfe well. I have’ s¢én it before,” 
éoftiniied Lord Radburn, “ and, if the ‘eotirt will pér- 
‘mit, Ithink I can'show *hém'the nite of' its own’ 
Tt is ‘a queer old weapon, ‘once’ seen not likely to b 
forgotten.” 

The knife was put into his hands—an old‘ kni 
‘witha ‘Yough horn Handle “and “a ‘smooth, “k: 


“Blatie, 


Daisy*and Thabod both knew’ it'at a Rlancs—ev 
since they “ould reméeinberit had ‘lin ‘on gra: 
father’s Uénuch; ‘and thete ‘it Was, '‘all’ stained « 
clotted with the bltod’ of ‘the *miirdered’ tarl, ‘I 
two poor children ldvked ‘at éach ottfer in agonizeu 
amazement, 

Lord Raebutn ‘held thé knife a minite, ‘dosing and 
unclosing the long, ‘dhaterois blade. 

“‘Olie would ‘not suppose this ‘to be*a valtablo 
‘khife,” he said, “at's fitst glande, bit ‘it is—all these 
‘mOfintings ate of prite étdl—it is an ld’ heirloom— 
tis we’ shall see.” 

He struck ‘the’ Knife ‘agdthst ‘the tailing as he 
“spoke, atid ‘the “hotn “Ahibath “br hdddle became 
ldosétied ahd fell ‘Off; aid He held'up before tlie as- 
‘tonishéd' spectators a‘qialift weapon, the hilt rough 
*with clittetitig jéwels, ; 

“Here is*the tame,” he dohtinued, passing it over 
to the bench, “as I safd.” 

And there,’ stitely ‘“etiough, ‘wag inscribed on the 
old bf the “hilt, ““'Dohglas Doon, Clanronald 
stle.” ; 

Lord" Riebtirn. glatited across'at Datsy with ‘a fur- 
ti¥e, nibaiitig 16dk, ‘dnd’ then “éalinly continued his 
evidence. 

It'was in ‘the’ ¢ottige ‘formerly occupied’ by Jacob 
Doon, he stated, that he first saw the knife. [t was 
lying on‘a shoeniakér’s bench, and he knew at a 
glance ‘that it Was one of those quaint gheath-knives 
‘tHat‘abound ‘among very old families. He found an 
Opportunity to examine it, and saw that his sur- 
mises were correct. It was a valuable dagger, 
roughly shéathed in fhorn,and on the day of the murcer 
he recognized the wéapdén found near the dead viv! 
us the same, 

He ‘todk’his seat amid the most profound silence. 
The crowd was'awed‘at the discovery of this: final 
link in the chain of evidence, 

Sir Eustace looked‘up With,a,deep, Jong breath of 
inflnite relief,*atid ‘When called to the box again 
readily testified that ‘he also Had frequéntly. seen the 
samte knife in Jacob Doon’s cottage. 

Daisy Was thén stimmoned and questioned, but, as 
before, she refused to answér, When they urged her, 
and finally resorted to threats, Ichabod arose again, 
atid ¢ven Lord Raeburn’s eyes fell bendath the sereno 
majesty of his pale young face. |, 

“Don't tortute. my ‘poor sister,” he said. “You 
gee how it pains her. Why can’t you let. her ‘alone ? 
I'll answer your questions, That knife did belong 
to my grandfattier—Lord Raeburn, told. the ‘trath. 
Tt was an old heirloom—a family, relic, which my 
grandfather valued, and always kept. I ‘never 
dreamed before that it was, other than what it ‘ap- 
peared to be—an ordinary knife. And to save/nil 
farther interrogations,” he added, with a serene calm 
that was something marvellous to see, * I will state 
to the court that the knife was in my grandfather's 
chest, in the old cottage, on the very day.’of the 
murdér—lI ‘saw it therewith my own: eyes, ‘ How it 
came into the hands of the man who murdered jthe 
earl Heaven alone knows.” 

He sat down again amid a silence that ‘was oppres- 
sive. 

We may as well hurry on to the énd. Late in the 
afternoon the jury went out. Every one .knows 
what an hour-this is in a; court—the horrid, ‘stifling 
suspense worse than the sharpest reality, 

But the time passed away, and. the.jarors were 
again in their places, Ichabod had looked for‘a 
verdict of GUILTY, but the awful annonncement, and 
Daisy’s piteous cry and dead fall to the floor, struck 
a keener pang to his heart than he had ever ‘known 
before. The floor seemed toslide beneath -his feet, 
and for a moment he was in darkness. 

He awoke again to hear the judge. snying : 

“And there to be hanged by the,neek until you are 
dead !”’ 

The constables came to conductbim back to. prisor, 
down to a blacker cell. He caught.a glimpse of opal 
sky. flash of golden sunlight, a twitter of. birts, a 
breath of odorous wind, a murmur of; childish voices 
from the village homes, and then ‘the prison door 
closed, shutting out al], and that was the-end. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 

Darsy refused to return tothe Manor in Lady 
Ryhope’s carriage that afternoon, A new revela- 
tion seemed to have dawned upon: ‘her'in the last 
few days. A dim suspicion, faint.as the |shadow ‘of 
a shadow at first, had resolved itself into a tangiblo 
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reality. Catching at Ichabod’s unguarded words 
when they were alone together, and, more than all, 
watching the young baronet of Ryhope, she had 
finally discovered the truth, Her brother would die 
innocent, and the man whose hands were red with 
the blood of the murdered earl would go free. — But 
she could do nothing to avert it. Bare suspicion 
would be laughed at in # court. 

After Ichabod’s sentence Sir Eustace had assisted 
her into an ante-room, and succeeded in restoring 
her to consciousness, But the instant she recog- 
nized him, and saw whose hand it was that held the 
water to her lips, she bounded to her feet and re- 
coiled from him with a cry of terror. He seized her 
arm with the grip of a vios, his face white with rage 
and fear, his teeth set, 

“* Daisy,” he said, “ you are my aflianced wife.” 

It was true. She wore his betrothal ring on her 
finger. For his sake, for his glittering gifts and 
false, fair words, she had cast from her a love that 
was strong and true, a love that would have stood 
by her to the bitter end of this most bitter trial. The 
thought pierced her heart like a sharp blade. 

How happy was the bare memory of the old cot- 
tage, with grandfather in his chair beneath the old 
maple, and the little shoemaker’s bench, and the 
shoe binding! And she used to despise the old life 
and sigh for a higher lot. And what had it brought 
her? Misery, disgrace, death ! 

She could not return tothe Manor. It had an 
odour of blood; its very air would stifle her! She 
would go up and get her trunk—there were some 
things she must have! She must remain as much 
with Ichabod as possible for the brief time he had to 
live; after that—well, it did not matter! 

She persisted in walking up in spite of all Sir 
Eustace’s remonstrances. 

On her way Mr. Renshawe overtook her, trotting 
along on his black hunter. He leaped down and 
walked by her side, the Arab following. His face was 
worn aud aged and his kind blwe eyes had a haggard 
look. 

“ Daisy,” he said, at last, choking down his agita- 
tion, “ this is dreadful, my poor child!” 

“T knew it would end so from the first, Mr. Ren- 
shawe,” she replied, her voice quite calm, her face 
more tonching in its stony despair than the wildest 
grief would have been. 

“Yet your brother is innocent.” 

She looked up with a sharp glance, 

** How do you know, Mr. Renshawe?” 

The young squire hesitated and flushed hotly, 

“ | know he’s innocent,” he repeated, ‘I know that 
—but—but,” he added, gravely, “tbere’s no proof 
against any one else, and one shouldn’t injure a man 
by groundless suspicious. No matter, tiis is not the 
point in question, What can we do tor Ichabod? 
that’s it. Daisy, we mustn’t give up; we must see 
what can be done. There, don’t shake your head so 
sadly! I shall set out by light to-morrow to see if a 
pardon or reprieve can be obtained,” 

“Not a pardon,” she answered, gently; ‘my 
brother would never ask for a pardon—he’s inno- 
cent.” 

“Yes! a reprieve it shall be—time to investigate 
all this evidence—there’s no knowing what may be 
brought to light. Don’t despair, Daisy, man’s ex- 
tremity is Heaven’s opportunity remember! Bear 
up as well as you can, and trust everything to me— 
there’s nothing than can help Ichabod that shall be 
left undone. Heaven help you, child, good bye.” 

He had his foot in the stirrup, but he turned back, 
flushed and embarrassed. 

“ Daisy,” he faltered,“ I want to ask you what you 
think about—May— Miss Ryhope. What has become 
of her ?”’ 

“ Heaven knows, Mr. Renshawe,” she replied ; “ it 
is all dark to me—an awful mystery !” 

His face was full of unutterable pain. 

“One word more,” he said, in an entreating tone ; 
** you were her friend, did she—I—I mean—would 
she have married the earl if he had lived ?” 

“ Never of her own will, Mr, Renshawe. She would 
have died first.” 

His whole face brightened and his blue eyes 
flashed. 

*T’ll find her then,” he said, under his breath, 
“I'll fiad herif it takes me my lifetime,” 

He vaulted into his saddle and gallopped away, 
and Daisy pursued her way to the Manor. 

The November afternoon bore every promise of a 
coming storm. The sun was going down a lurid red, 
and all the west was piled with great billows of angry 
black. She walked on rapidly, and passed through 
the great gates, only a few yards behind Sir Eustace. 
He glanced back once, with a white, uneasy face, but 
he did not stop. 

Daisy made her way to her own chamber, never 
turning to the right or left, and began straightway 
to arrange her trunk, She had a great deal to do. 
tirst of all, she took out the jewel-casket containing 





Sir Eustace’s gifts and /aid it on the table. They 
must go back to him, and she had kept them too long 
already! What a cold, cruel glitter they bad, and 
once they had charmed her so! But her repentance 
was too late. Jack was gone, 

“Oh, Jack!” she moaned, her hot tears raining on 
the clothes she was packing, “can forgive me 
and feel sorry for me, up in Heaven, I wonder ?” 

‘The mutter of the rising storm answered her, and 
she hurried with her arrangements. When they were 
finished she locked her trunk, and, taking the casket 
in her band, went out into the hall. Just beyond her 
door she saw Sir Eustace striding up and down un- 
easily. He turned sharply, even at the sound of her 
light step. 

“Oh, ‘tis you, Daisy!” cried he, coming forward 
and extending his hand. ‘I was just coming in 
search of you. I must talk with you a little while, 
Daisy.” 

“T was just coming in search of you,” she replied, 
taking no notice either of his extended hand or ex- 
pressed desire to talk with her. “I am going away, 
aud I wish to return these jewels, which I never 
should have taken at first. Take them, and with them 
my sincere regret that ever I saw the gifts or the 
giver.” 

She put the casket in his hand and was turning 
from him, but he grasped her arm. 

** No, by Heaven!” he cried, excitedly, ‘ you shall 
not leave me thus.” 

Daisy's face grew as white as his, but her dusky 
eyes began to blaze with their old fire. 

“Sir Eustace,” she commanded, in a hoarse 
whisper, “take your hand from my arm, or—or " 

He did not wait to hear the threat, Something in 
her face made him relax his grasp and stand before 
her subdued and humble. 

“ Daisy,” he said, meekly, “I was wrong; forgive 
me—but do not leave me. You wuuld not if you 
knew how I feel.” 

“T have quite enough to trouble me, Sir Eustace,” 
she replied, coldly, ‘‘ without expending any sym- 
pathy on your feelings.” 

“ But you are my affianced wife.” 

“ You have cancelled that promise.” 

**T have, Daisy? In Heaven’s name how ?” 

“There is no need for me to say. You surely 
know,” 

His face blanched, and his knees shook under him. 

* Daisy,” he faltered, “‘ what do you mean? What 
have | done?” 

“ Nothing—perhaps,” she replied, with a signifi- 
caut, mocking smile, “‘ but my brother lies in prison 
under sentence of death, and he’s innocent, as you 
must know, Sir Eustace. I cannot think of such a 
thing as marriage until the true murderer is found— 
he will be found, Sir Eustace.” 

“ What—what—have I to do with the murder?” 
he gasped, his face growing yet more ghastly ; 
“didn’t I pay for counsel to defend Ichabod? Why 
should you blame me ?” 

“ Why should I, Sir Eustace? Answer the ques- 
tion for yourself, Take your jewels, sir. I have 
nothing more to say to you in this world, but in 
the world to come, mark me, there will be a reckon- 
ing. All things will be made clear there. Good even- 
ing, Sir Eustace.” 

She turned to go, but he planted himself before 
her, all his fear gone, his gray eyes blazing fiercely. 

“ You shall not leave me,’’ he cried, ‘‘ nor leave 
this house, till you have explained your words. 
What do you mean? What is it you have against 
me?” 

“A great deal, Sir Eustace”—her voice steady, 
her great eyes shining—“ my brother’s life!” 

A deadly pallor was creeping to his lips, and his 
eyes roved uneasily, but by a great effort he kept his 
self-command, 

“IT don’t understand,” he replied. “How am I 
responsible for your brother’s life?” 

* Don’t you really ?” her mocking laugh filling the 
darkening corridor with its echoes. “ Well, I may 
be mistaken—if your conscience is clear, if there is 
no secret on your soul, no blood on your hands, all is 
weil.” 

“ Daisy Doon!” 

He caught her by both hands, his eyes glaring like 
balls of fire. 

But Daisy did not quail. She met his terrible 
gaze with that mocking, significant smile, more ac- 
cusing than any words could have been, 

* How dare you?” he faltered, “accuse me of— 
of——"” 

“I accuse you, my lord? You mistake! I only 
said if there’s no blood on your hands. Is there? 
Hold them up and let me see!” 

“Curse you!” he hissed between his clenched 
teeth. “ Your life shall pay for this.” 

She darted from him with one backward, mocking 
glance, and burried back to her chamber. 

““What an idiot I’ve made of myself,” mused the 





baronet, standing in the deepening gloom, with the 
jewel-casket in his hand. ‘Why couldn't I have 
kept cool, aud not betrayed myself? I believe the 
fiend is directing me.” 

A low, mockiug laugh curdled his blood, and the 
rustle of a dress near him, but the gloom was 
too thick for him to see his lady mother’s face, 
fiendish with triumph, as she emerged from the little 
alcove at the end of the hall. 

As Daisy descended the staircase ten minutes later 
she met her ladyship face to face. 

“ Why, Daisy, my poor child,” she said, laying ben 
hand on the girl’sarm, “I have been looking for you 
everywhere. You are not leaving? Why should 
you go this stormy evening? 

“TI am going for good, Lady Ryhope. I have 
trespassed on your hospitality too long already,” 
replied Daisy, quietly. 

“I don’t think we've given you occasion to think 
80; at any rate we have not intended todo so. My 
poor child, lam sorry for you—I wish I couli help 
you. You had better not go, the storm will soon be 
on us,” 

“T am going, and I bid you good evening, Lady 
Ryhope.”’ 

* At least you will allow me to ring for the car- 
riage?” continued her ladyship, with considerate 
kindness, but Daisy declined evon this. 

“No, thank your ladyship, I will walk, and send 
a porter for my trunk in half an hour.” 

And she passed down the great steps, and out into 
the stormy gloom, while Lady Ryhope stood looking 
after her with a strange, brooding fire in her eye. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Miss Lorrrg Love t had just heard of the result 
of Ichabod’s trial, and the dreadful news had de- 
pressed her more than anything she had encountered 
for years. A little coolness had sprung up between 
her and Daisy since that memorable night of the 
festival, and, after Daisy went tp live atthe Manor, 
the coldness had grown into estrangement. 

Miss Lottie'’s tender heart was pained, but she was 
somewhat indiguant at Daisy for her treatment of 
Jack, and she would not make the first advances 
towards a reconciliation. 

But when their great trouble came upon them no 
one felt more deeply for them or denied the dreadful 
charge against Ichabod more indignantly than did 
Miss Lottie. So firm was her belief in his innocence 
that she could not bring herself to believe that any 
set of men could be found cruel enough to convict 
him of the crime, and this made the news of his con- 
demnation all the more stunning. 

At that minute there came a hesitating rap at the 
door—a rap that seemed to tell that the person with- 
out in the beating storm was doubtful about asking 
admission. 

Miss Lottie] hurried to open it, wondering within 
herself what visitor it could be. The rain dashed in, 
half blinding her, and she could only dimly see the 
tall, dripping figure, with such a white and hopeless 
face. If she had been a weak-nerved woman she 
might have taken it for a ghost. ’ 

“ Who is it?” she questioned, peering out into the 
darkuess. 

“1, Daisy Doon.” 

“Daisy Doon!” exclaimed Miss Lottie, in surprise 
“Why, child, is itraly you? Have you come out iu 
such a storm as this ?” 

“ ve come to see if you'll give me shelter for the 
night, Miss Lottie.” 

The voice was not a bit like Daisy’s voice—it was 
so unutterably sad, so full of that despair which is 
devoid of hope. Miss Lottie felt the jot tears rush- 
ing to her eyes, and, when she tried to speak, the 
words choked in her throat. She could not even utter 
an assurance of welcome. But she put out both arms 
and drew the dark, dripping figure into the room, 
clasping her in a close embrace, 

Theclasp was an earnest one, and poor Daisy felt 
the warmth of it infusing a kind of hope through all 
herchilled being, it seemed to her the first real expres- 
sion of sympathy she had received since her great 
trouble had come upon her. 

She clung to the little dressmaker asa weary child 
might cling to its mother’s bosom ,and before she was 
fairly conscious of her feelings she was pouring out 
a flood of tears—the first she had shed, the first that 
had come to relieve her burning brain since that awful 
night when she found the murdered earl. 

Miss Lottie closed the door, shutting out the wild 
storm, and then ske led the sobbing girl to the low 
rocking-chair that stood before the hearth, and seated 
her as tenderly as if she had been a babe. Then she 
threw on fresh faggots, making the room shine with 
a cheerful glow. ‘ 

“ And now,” said her hostess, “ supper’s the next 
thing. I cooked mine once to-night, and let it 
spoil. I'll cook it ayain, and eat it too; for I'm 
hungry, and a cup o’ tea will do vou lot’s o’ ood.” 
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Daisy needed no second bidding ; she’ felt faint, 
and her hot, dry lips craved a sip of the fragrant be- 
verage that smoked in the dainty white cups. But 
just as she had seated herself there came a loud rap 
at the door. Miss Lottie bounded to her feet. 

“For Heaven’s sake, who can that beat this hour 
o’ the night ?” 

Taking the lamp in one hand, she weut to the door 
and opened it cautiously. Two men came up on the 
steps as she did so. 

“Madam,” spoke the fo:emost one, “is there a 
person in your house who calls herself Daisy Doon ?” 

“ Yes, there is,” replied Miss Lottie, promptly, her 
blue eyes flashing, ‘‘an’ I’d like to know what may 
be your business with her ?” 

“We are officers of the law, madam, and have 
come to arrest her.” 

Daisy caught the last words and rose to her feet, 
leaving her cup of tea untasted. 

“ Arrest her?” retorted Miss Lottie, angrily; “ that’s 
a pretty tale now, ain’t it? I’d be obliged to ye to 
take yerselves off in a hurry, it ain’t my habit to 
have a pack o’ night-wakers a prowlin’ round my 
house this time o’ night.” 

She turned sharply, making an indignant effort to 
close the door, but one of the men held it open 

“Stop, madam,” he said, “we must come in, our 
duty compels us—don’t force us to use violence !” 

“Let them come in, Miss Lottie,” said Daisy, 
quietly, and sorely against her will Miss Lottie 
obeyed, 

“That's her!” said one of them, the moment his 
eyes fell upon Daisy, who came forward and met 
them half across the room, and pushing ahead of his 
companion he laid his hand on her arm. 

“I arrest you, miss,” he said, ‘in the name of the 
law.” 

Daisy shook off his hand, with a little flash in her 
dark eyes. 

“ Arrest me?” she repeated, “ and for what, pray ?”’ 

“ For larceny, miss!” 

“Larceny? Ob, there’s some mistake about it. 
I’m not the person you're in search of.” 

“Yes, you are, and no mistake, begging your par- 
don, miss; here’s the warrant, aud Daisy Doon's the 
name, aud that’s your name, [ take it.” 

Daisy did not reply. The man’s coarse familiarity 
insulted her, and she turned from him indignautly. 
But he followed her, evidently enjoying the job he 
had to perform. 

“Come, come,” he said, grasping her arm, “no 
games now, it’s not worth the trouble you know. 
We’re old hands at this game, my pretty miss, ’twould 
be hard to trick us—the net's fairly over ye, and 
there’s no hope o’ escape, no matter how much ye 
flutter.” 

“Hold your tongue, you insulting villain!” Miss 
Lottie burst out, unable to contro) herself a moment 
longer, “ or I’ll put ye out o’ the house. I won’t put 
up wi’ yer insolence, if ye are officers. I wouldn’t 
take it from the king on his throne.” 

Daisy said nothing, but as the man grasped her 
arm the second time she turned upon him with an 
expression in her black eyes that made him drop his 
hold and fall back to where his companion stood 
with an abashed |ook in his face. 

‘“* Now,” she continued, addressing the first man 
who had spoken, “be kiud enough to explain this 
matter, By whose authority am I to be arrested? 
Who charges me with larceny ?” 

“Lady Ryhope of Ryhope Manor, miss! She had 
the warrant issued as svon as she missed her jewels.” 

“Her jewels? Lady Ryhope’s jewels?” ejacu- 
lated Daisy. 

Yes,” replied the second fellow, with a broad 
giin; ‘the old family diamonds as have been iu the 
hands of the Ryhopes for centuries, and a pocket- 
book containing some five or six hundred pounds 
beside. Her ladyship found the safe open, and the 
papers scattered about soon after you left, and she 
got right in her carriage and drove down and got 
out the warrant.” 

Daisy listened, a strange, tremulous pallor over- 
spreading her face, and, crossing to the nearest 
chair, she sat down, as if her limbs refused to sup- 
port her, 

“"Tis strange,” she murmured, in a bewildered 
kind of way. ‘ Miss Lottie, what can it mean?” 

“Why, it means this,” replied the little milliner, 
her blue eyes blazing, “Lady Ryhope’s lost her 
jewels—some one’s stole ’em, and she’s laid it on 
you, 

“ But what good will that do?” said Daisy, simply ; 
“she knows that I did not steal her jewels.” 

“Certainly she does, but she’s got so much 8 the 
wicked one in her that she can’t help being up to 
some kind o’ mischief that’s my opinion.” 

“Come,” interrupted one of thie officers, “ we’ve no 
time to idle. You must hurry.” 

Daisy looked up inquiringly. 

“ What do you wish me to do?” she asked. 





“‘ Bring out your traps, and let’s search ’em.” 

“Do what?” 

“ Why can’t you hold your tongue ?” interrupted 
the civil-spoken officer, giving his grinning com- 
panion a nudge, then turning to Daisy. 

“Our duty, madam,” he said, politely, “forces 
upon us the unpleasant necessity of searching your 
trunk.” 

It stood on the floor, just where the porter placed 
it. 

“There,” said Daisy, taking her keys from her 
pocket, and throwing them on the floor, “that trunk 
contains every article I brought from the Manor; 
open it and search for yourselves; you'll not be 
likely to find the Ryhope jewels.” 

The men hesitated an instant. Coarse and obtuse 
as they were, they could not repress a feeling of 
shame in thus invading the sanctity of a young girl’s 
wardrobe. But they must do their duty. One of 
them proceeded to unlock the trunk, and they began 
to throw out its contents. 

“T declare it’s a burnin’ shame!” said Miss Lottie, 
“‘an’ if ye was men ye’d never do it, tumbling overa 
girl’s things in that way.” 

But they continued to throw out the articles : 
Neatly folded dresses, spotless under-garments, bits 
of ribbon, and laces, all the odds and ends of a young 
maiden’s toilet ; and presently, at the very bottom, 
something hard, wrapped in a brown napkin. 

The officers drew it out and turned it over curi- 
ously. On one corner of the napkin was Lady Ry- 
hope’s name aud beneath the Ryhope coat of arms. 

‘We must see what this is, Jack.” 

And forthwith they proceeded to unfold it. 

A flood of splendour dazzled their astonished eyes, 
and the Ryhope diamonds, necklace, bracelets, tiara, 
gleaming earrings, and starry brooch. streamed from 
the parcel, and rolled tinkling and flashing to the 
floor. 

“Pretty good haul that,” growled the officer. 
“ Dive in agin, Jack, and see what ye’ll bring up.” 

Jack obeyed, and brought up another parcel, con- 
taining sundry articles of jewellery, and a pocket- 
book inlaid with gold and filled with Bank of Eng- 
land notes. 

“See that, will you? We shall pocket my lady’s 
thousand pounds’ reward, don’t you know ?” 

Daisy looked on in silent amazement; so did Miss 
Lottie. For a moment or two so great was the 
silence that they could hear each other’s heart-beats ; 
but at last Miss Lottie burst forth : 

“For Heaven's sake, Daisy, what does this mean ? 
Tell me !” 

Daisy looked up, a vivid red leaping to her white 
cheeks, 

“T don’t know what it means,” she answered, 
quietly—“ only that [aminnocent. Do you believe 
me, Miss Lottie ?” 

It was a hard question, but the little woman an- 
swered without an instant’s hesitation. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ of course I believe you ; but how 
could they get into your trunk ?” 

“Some person must have put them there,” said 
Daisy, slowly; “for what purpose [ cau’t see, unless 
—unless——” 

Her cheeks whitened, and she broke off abruptly. 

* Unless what ?” questioned Miss Lottie. 

“ Unless,” continued the poor girl, shivering like 
an aspen, “ there is some one in the Manor who wishes 
to ruin me.” 

Miss Lottie fell into deep thought, from which she 
looked up presently with glittering eyes, 

“It did not strike me at first,” she said, “I see it 
now as clear as daylight. Good Heaven, I didn’t 
think any human being could be so wicked.” 

* Come,” interrupted one of the officers, ‘ you must 
get ready.” 

“Ready for what?” questioned Daisy and Miss 
Lottie in the same breath. 

“To go to the police office, of course.” 

“ Not to-night ?” 

‘* Yes, to-night—so be good enough to hurry.” 

Miss Lottie glanced toward the window. ‘The rain 
beat against it in a deluge, and she could hear the 
high November gale roaring without. 

* Don’t force her out in such a storm as this,” she 
entreated ; “ morning will be time enough.” 

“Glad to obleege ye, mum, but she must go, and 
at once.” 

“T am ready,” said Daisy, quietly, putting on her 
shawl and hood, and in utter silence she followed 
them out into the black and stormy night, 


(To be continued.) 








Horse Taming. — A gentleman recently pur- 
chased a high-spirited horse that had never been 
shod, On the smith attempting to shoe him he re- 
sisted all efforts, kicked aside everything, and nearly 
crippled himself against the anvil, when he was 
finally returned to his stable unshod. In despair his 





owner was about consigning him to the plough when 
a gentleman, who had been a traveller and touched 
Mexican soil in his tour, took a cord, put it into 
the mouth of the horse like a bit, and tied it tightly 
on the animal’s head, passing his left ear under the 
string, not painfully tight, but tight enough to keep 
the ear down and the cord in its place. This done, 
he patted the horse gently on the side of the head, 
and commanded him to follow, and instantly the 
horse obeyed, perfectly subdued and as gentle and 
obedient as a well-trained dog; suffering his feet to 
be lifted with entire impunity, acting in all respects 
like an old stager. The gontleman stated that this 
was ameans resorted to in Mexico and South Ame- 
rica for subduing wild horses. The plan is as in- 
genious as it is simple, and well worth the attention 
of those who have unmanageable horses. 

Tue Rapp GrowtTu oF Pickrret.—The rapid 
increase in growth is often something marvellous 
when the fish is transferred to different waters in 
which is different food. I remember, twenty-eight 
years ago, when I was at Lake Schroon, on my first 
trip to the Adirondacks, a party of men brought in 
a large quantity of pickerel, some of them weighing 
101b., 121b., and one 14lb. The fish had been put 
in the lake four years before, and an act of Legisla- 
ture obtained forbidding any fishing in it for four 
years. The four years having expired the fishing 
commenced, and the above was the result. Now, 
supposing the largest taken was one of the original 
number put into the lake, he had increased nearly 
3lb. a year, or three times his size. This is wonder- 
ful. A still more remarkable instance has just oc- 
cured in Long Lake and in the Raquette River. 
Four years ago, the last time I floated down this 
wild, beautiful river, no pickerel had ever been seen 
init. Now it is absolutely swarming with tuem. 
They crowd it so that I verily believe a good fisher- 
man might half fill his boat on a good day. The 
change has come about in this way. Five years 
ago some men put thirteen pickerel in Long Lake, 
much to the disgust of the colonists there, who feared 
they would destroy the trout, as they doubtless will. 
That very winter four of the number were caught 
through the ice, leaving only nine to stock the lake 
and river. This year, or four years from the time 
they began breeding, the lake is found to be full of 
them, and the Raquette River also for 130 or 140 
miles, clear to Potsdam. The original nine fish 
averaged about a poand in weight. This summer 
they take them weighing from 2lb. to 12lb. The 
other day a son of my old Indian friend, Mitchell 
Sabbatis, a boy only nine years old, took one weigh- 
ing 17lb., or fully as long as himself. The fish 
towed him half across the lake, and how the litile 
fellow managed to capture him is surprising. None 
but a young Indian could have done it ; but he would 
have stuck to him till he was dragged overboard, 
and, [ have no doubt, even after. Now, granting 
this to be one of the original nine, he had increased 
about four times his size every year for four years. 
Others may have heard of such rapid growth before, 
but I never have. In four years those nine pickerel 
have stocked to repletion Long Lake, fourteen miles 
long, and Raquette River for over 100 miles, and 
Trapper Lake and several small ponds, till millions 
apparently swarm in them.—R. T. 





WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of ‘Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 
pear 
CHAPTER XXIII, 
Lapy IsABEL flushed uneasily. 
“ What does he mean by this new willingness ?” 


she murmured. “‘ What new wickedness does he 
imagine for my undoing ?” 

But she rang the bell and ordered a bottle of wine 
and some biscuits as less liable to be interfered with 
than anything else, for his sarcastic warning had 
only made her more suspicious. 

She studied the cobwebs round the mouth of the 
bottle when it came, to make sure it had not been 
disturbed, and she pared away all the outside of the 
biscuits before she would eat them, 

False Maurice had left the room with Sir Robert, 
so my lady had no one to listen, while she feed the 
inu-attendant munificently and questioned him con- 
cerning her two enemies. 

They had been too much for her ia this direction, 
however. They had behaved in such a manner thas 
the whole house was loud in their praises, and even 
began to look askance at my lady. 

* They have told these people the old story, have 
they ?” thought my lady, with a pale and scornful 
smile, “Now then I shall have double work to 
circumvent them, for no one will believe me wiat- 
ever I say.” 

She dismissed the attendant, and fell to musing 
anxiously, while she ate her biscuits and drauk a 
little wine mechanically, 
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“ Dare I go with. these.two alone to Brenlasv.? for, 
of course, Sir Robert, means, to.go also. I meant 
that a magistrate should haye.accompanied us, but 
I doubt. if one, would, consent to,go now, to look 
vfter the freaks of a madwoman! [ have, it!’ she 
added, eagerly, after a moment's knitted, brows. 

She rayg again. 

Tt was.a woivau who answered the, bell this.time-- 
a Welsh woman, whom Lady Isabel had noticed too, 
and liked for the mixture of shrewdyess, and good 
nature in her comely face. Sha> reselved, as,soon 
as she saw her, to appeal,to, hex for, assistance in, her 
purpose. 

Having first locked, the door, she. said, while she 
oy ened her purge : 

“ You have been.told that,I am, ingano, haye, you 
not, Lena?” 

The woman nodded, 

* Bui 1 know,you,are not, my,lady. I was.atten; 
dant ia an. asylum once, and, I, know, mad, people 
from them, that ain’t,” 

Lady Isabel took a. gold sovereign, out of her 
purse, and Jaid it on the, table within reach of; her 
hand. 

“Haye, they given, away money, pretty freely 
among you?” she ask 

“A matter, of a couple, of shiljings, was,al],1 got,” 
answered the woman, contemptuous! y. 

“ Very well; serve me. faithfully, and for, avery 
siflling you get from, them, you.shal] have a guinea 
from me.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” she,said, witha profound courtesy. 

“That man who. calis. himself my, husband is no 
more so than you are, Heis a low villain, hired,.by 
my enemies to pretend. to be, that, for the sake, of 
getting hold.of my property. My,-father was. Harl 
Hugh, Cuampion, Me left; me. very rich, and they 
Wayt my money,” 

“JIv's easy seging, my lady, who’s quality, and who 
aiu’t, I knew you,for a lady, and him fora dirty.up- 


start, the minute I. setjeyes,ou him and you,’ said the 
woman, looking fartiyvely at the gold piece, 

My lady, put avotier, beside it, 

“ Lena, | want.a,fleet, strong horse, with a lady’s 
saddle on him, brouglit,to tie side. door, in the caurt 
therein ten minutes., Can you manageit?” 

Itis my cousin keeps the 


“T will. manage. it, 
house.” 

My lady put, dowa the third gold: piece. 

** When you briygane wordthe horse. is ready, you 
shall have these.” 

Lena.unlocked the, door and vanished, 

My lady, sat, down and, waited. 

Presently came Sir Robert. 

“ The oarriage waits, Isabel.” 

‘*T will be ready.in a,moment,. Go back to the car- 
riage, L will comp.to,you,” 

Sir Robert bowed and departed. 

He and Crawley—Crawley driving —were just get+ 
ting impatient when; Lady Isabel rede out of the 
courtyard, mounted ona, powerful and. symmetrical 
steed, her brown hat above her stera brows, and 
wearing a habit skirt of. black wool, whieh Lena had 
furnished her with. 

In spite of her grief, in spite. of her perils, in spite 
of all she bad undergone, my. lady was more beauti- 
ful than ever. Her face was.colourless. as white 
marble, but her eyes shone keen and bright as stilet- 
toes, and her scarlet lips had no quiver in their firm, 
perfect outlines, 

Sir Robert and Crawley exchanged glances of dis- 
may. 

My lady feigned not to see. these. Casting a look 
over the inner porch, she espied a,man she, knew 
slightly, and signed to-him to draw near. 

He did so. 

{le was a tall; athletic, determined-looking young 
fellow, with blue eyes and fair hair, the son of a 
magistrate, as Lady Isabel knew. He was already 
ore than half*captivated by my.lady’s supreme grace 
and beauty. 

“Will you kiodly take my seat in the carriage 
there, Mr. Hasby ?” she said, bending toward him 
with a liquid glance, 

Mr. Hasby didnot know why, but he could only 
stammer something that meant agsent, under the 
regnant glance in those beautiful eyes, 

He moved toward the carriage. 

Orawley frowned; and’said, in a low voice; 

Tt will never do, Sir Robert.” 

But Sir Robert bowed sweetly to Mr, Hasby, and 
made room beside himself for him. He had already 
become reconciled ‘to the situation, since it could not 
be helped. 

Crawley looked’ another way to hide his white, 
scared face, 

as = ready,” cried Sir Robert, and the carriage 

tartec 

My lady cutered along beside it,, But,her beauti- 
ful eyes hada puzzled expression still. 

“It is a trick, there is certainly some iuggle some- 








where, but what?” she murmured, to.-herself, as sho 
rode, watching Sir Robert all the times; 

As they rode, Sir Robert prodyced,: a,..basket: of 
oranges, , 

“Will you haye,an,orange, Mr, Hasby,?” he said, 
passing: the, basket first to him, and afterward to 
Crawley. “I am, very, fond ,of,. them,, and seldom 
travel without some when they can be got.” 

Hasby,took one from the side of)the basket nearest 
him naturally, 

Crawley and Sir, Robert took, from, the. opposite 
side, exchanging glances furtively,as they did so. 

Hasby, held his without breaking it, and glanced 
toward Lady. Isabel. 

Sir Robert shrugged ibis shoulders and smiled as.he 
began. to eat.lis oxange., 

“ Pechaps she would.take one from you, Mr. Hasby, 
Sve would not, from, me for fear, it, was. poisoned. 
She sees me eating them myself.tae, Bat then.what 
can you expect in her, state 2” 

Lady Isabel rode nearer,,as.,this moment. She 
partially caught,Sir Robert’s words,as,h@,meant) she 
should, and when young Haaby offered hey an orange 
she took it at once. 

She felt weary,and feverish. The,dsy was grow- 
ing warm already, and,an orange seemed very,inno- 
cent even though jit came from so suspicious a source 
ag Sir Robert, Besides, she believed that Sir Robert, 
suspecting that,she would refage,the fruit from, mis- 
trust of him,had, warned Hasby ofthe same, as.prpof 
of, her, insanity.. She. examined the,outside of the 
orange, carefully., It glowed fair, smooth and gelden, 
Besides, were not.Sir,Robers- aud Crawley, bothy, eat- 
ing 

She made,a.small incision, and. tasted: the juice. 
How. grateful it, was. She, had: half, drained the, 
pulpy fruit, before she looked at the carriage agaia.. 

Heavens! what. did she sep ?) 

The carriage had stopped. Hasby lay back in 
Sir Robert’s arms, his face ghastlyy big farm con- 
vulsed. 

As he, supported him Sir Roberi stole .a look at 
Lady Isabel. 

She met that look, and it turned her cold, so evilly: 
exultant it shone. 

“The orangel’’ she ejaculated, in sudden, wild 
misgiving. ‘It must have been poisoued, and—ol! 
great Heaven, I; am beginning: to. hawe.the. same 
sensations I had at, Kirston when they dragged: my 
food! I see, they, hope I will fall from my horse and 
knock my brains out.on a, stone, or have my head 
stamped in by my horse’s feet.” 

She had just sense enough left to turn her horse’s 
head and to drop forward upon his neck, striking him 
smartly with her riding-whip at the same moments 

“The fiend's in. her,” muttered Crawley, looking 
after the fagtrreceding hoxse.and rider. 

“ Nothing short of a miracle can spaye, her-fromea 
broken neck now,’’ Sir Rebert,answered, coldly, “It 
is not what we iatended, but it.is.quite aswell for 
us ag the otber way.” 

“ What will you do with, him?” indicating the 
still unconscious, Hasby. 

“Take him to his. father’a: house andi leave him 
there, if we can find where that is. Ne-common 
physician could distinguish, his, attack- from, a. sun 
stroke, ‘Turn, the. horses’ heads at ance aad fallow 
her,” 

Orawley did so, 

And now as they rode, Sir Robert carelossly. sup- 


porting Hagby, the two men kept adilated-gaze.of || 


mingled maligaity aud fear,upon the road in front: of: 
them., But nothing appeared, nothing at least of 
what they loekedifor, They traversed the.whole.of 
the way they, had come, and still beheld no trace. of 
Lady Isabzl, 

“ Curse her,” muttered Crawley, “she has.escaped 
after all,” 

“She has not escaped far,” replied Sir Robert, 
setting his teeth:hard, ‘We will dispose.of; Husby, 
aud then look at the inn for her.” 

As Sir Robert had suggested-tuey found Lady 
Isabel at the inn, She. was lying upom.a bed and 
Lena. was atteading upon her, Although she bad 
only eaten a powtion, of the. orange, her prostra-- 
tion and weakuess. from. previous. sleeplessness-and 
fasting had lefp her system so sensitive to the-vile 
drug which hag, been autfully, ognveyed: into the 
fruit that she was nearly unconscious, and had’been 
taken from her horse. in that:state.by theinn-people. 

She had clung.to the auimal from instinct it would 
almost seem,for though herarms.were wound tightly 
about his neck she, had neither opened her eyes nor 
uttered a sound as they carried her into the house, 

Sir Robert and: Crawley-found the atmosphere of 
the house changed toward them during their absence. 

Lena had improved, the time.to give her impression, 
of the state,of affairs, and Lad not serupled.to accuse. 
them of Lady Isabel's strange state. 


Her sma}l bright,ayes, sparkled, vigiously aa they 


cams into the room where; my lady Jey,, 


‘You mustn't touch her” she-said,. placing herself 
between them and the bed,boldly. ‘1 won't let you 
go near, her, and there's others:in.this; house of my 
mind too.” 

Sir Robert, looked at, the. woman: curiously a. mo- 
ment.. Crawley)swore at her in. his usual fashion. 

At the last Lena’s hot Welsh temper flashed in 
her; face, 

“ She’s not crazy,,and you kaowit. You've given 
her something.” 

“My, good woman,” begam Sir) Robert, mildly, 
‘don’t you know,sunstroke:. when: you see it?) Young 
Hasbyis,inthe same way, We baye just leftlim at 
his father’s.” 

The woman’slip curled.; She uttered ashort, con- 
temptuous laugh, 

“It’s not that. I found the piece, ofiorange in her 
clenehed hand, I, believe, you. bave. poisoned her, 
but the doctor’ll be here: im.a: bit, and: I’ve. got. the 
piece,of orange safe,’”’ 

Sir Robert’s countenance:chamged, Crawley swore 
again and called.the woman a confounded idiot. 

Sir Robert. was,more crafiys 

“ Let me see the orange,” he. said, mildly. “Mr. 
Hasby gave itto. hers. Nothing ycould:have been tho 
matter;with it,’ 

“Oh; of, course, not;” responded the: woman, an- 
grily; “perhaps; you'd do. me; the: faveur, to eas it 
yourself ?” 

Sir, Robert reflected:a moment. Tien he tauched 
Crawley peremptorily upon the arm, and they. left 
the room together, 

‘Yiow,staad here, and hold this»door if she tries to 
come out,” ‘he.said.te Orawley: “I know where the 
orange is, I thimk,”’ 

Crawley.stoppeds Sir Robert:passed swiftly along 
the passage and down a couple of steps. A door 
faced: him —the,doorof Lena's. room, he suspected, 
having seen her come out of it several times. 

It was locked, but,Sip Robert, to his other aceom- 
plishments, added that of beingfable to pick a lock 
upon ogeasions. He. did» so,» now, and entered the 
room. 

In two minutes he came: outagain, an avil smile 
on hisdipsaud the piece.of orange in his hand. He 
showed it to Crawley, and: then, looking about: for 
some safe place for it, dropped it through a hole in the 
wainscot. 

To Lena’s dismay the physician, when he came, 
pronounced Lady Isabel’s malady to be. vertigo, 
browght-on by, the heatiand exhaustion together, and 
asshe cquidn’t.show, him the orange she bad' to 
peer to his. decision, but.she watched my lady very 
closely. 

Six-Robertand Crawley, however, lavished money 
freely, and behaved craftily, and no one except Lena 
thought.of objecting when they proposed taking Lady 
Isabel back to. London at ouce, 

Crawley started with, her, before she. had rallied 
enough from the effects of the drag she had taken to 
make any opposition. 

Sir Robert remained at Dorset. ostensibly to su- 
perintend the burial of poor Mrs. Craven, about 
whoge death still hung apparently. impenetrable 
mystery. Hoe pretended also to seareh for some 
clue to the fate of the missing- boy, the- Champion 
heir. 

He pretended to prosecute that search, and offered 
a.neward both for the discovery of the child and of 
Mrs. Craven’s cruel murdever. 

But he soon. followed Crawley: back to London, 
He. was afraid. to leave that bad-tempered villain 
long to himself, lest:-he should commit some horrible 
blunder and overturn all those golden schemes which 
seemed ina fair way of culminating at last. 

Sir Robert found Crawley and Lady-Isabel at, the 

towa house.in Plantagenet Square, with Lady Cattie 
in general charge of affairs, aud a creature of Lady 
Oattie’s own procuring:in i liate attead upon 
juohappy Lady Isabel. 
| Lady Isabel Champion, that high-spirited, noble 
and lovely lady, looked the wreck of herself already. 
For no svoner did she rally from the effect of that 
|stupefying drug which had ‘been given her than she 
displayed such pasai and ‘determina- 
jtion in demanding to be permitted to go back to 
search for,her- lost son, she showed sueh strength of 
mind, such cleverness.and: ability: still, that it be- 
came necessary, Lady Cattie informed her Jord and 
master, to keep hee ugder the influence. of‘ opiates, 
and between that-and,her refusal to eat she had 
grown fearfully thin and wasted, 

“I. wish it was.safe to. ead! everything now,” Sir 
Robert said, ina low voice, looking cwutiously at the 
closed (loors, 

“Why: isn’t it safe?” ‘returned Lady Cattie, the 
green light in her. strange-eyes gleaming up male- 
voleatly. - ‘if anything happened new it would be 
laid to her grieving after the child and the shock bis 
loss was to her.” 
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“It might be very dangerous; all the more be- 
sause of the mystery about the child’s disappearance. 
We can’t risk suspicious investigations.” 

“But Crawley says you have managed so that 
aeither you nor he can be connected with that.” 

“T hope we have, but it will never do to have 
Isabel—to have anything happen to Isabel with us 
in the house. Comparatively few know that she still 
refuses to acknowledge Crawley as her husband, and 
it would naturally be suposed that his interests were 
all engaged in preserving the life of the woman who 
is supposed to be his wife, because his income dies 
with her by law. He-can remain here. We are 
directly benefited by the death of Isabel Champion 
and her son. We caunot remain here. We miwst 
change our quarters at once,” 

At this moment a servant knocked at the doorjand} 
passed in Lord Champion's visiting card. 

Sir Robert whitened.as he read it. 

He dismissed the servant, and showed the cattd to" 
Lady Cattie, with the remark; 

“That means trouble.” 

Sir Robert and Lady Cattie went down. to the 
drawing-room together, 

Lord Champiom met them gravely. 

“J wish to see Lady Isabel,” he said, in his blunt 
way. “I have been ashamed of myself ever’since I 
forsouk her so brutally at Kirston, BesidesyI have 
something of importance to corimunicate tevher. I 
always told you, baronet, that that low fellow was not 
Maurice Champion. I am in @ fair way’to prove it? 
now, and I’d give a year’s income to do it,” 

Sir Robert looked as if he would never get his 
breath again, so startling and terrifying was this an- 
nouncement of his lordship’s. 

Lady Cattie was no less frightened and confounded, 
but she had better command of her countenances 
Subduin,s her brilliant face to its most hypocritical: 


aspect of regret and sadness, Lady Oattie: informed: 


his lordship of the unhappy sate ini which Lady” 
Isabel had been ever since the loss of her’child. 

Lord Champion heard her through,and repeated 
his request to see Lady Isabel. 

Lady Calthorpe looked at him with the most fase 
nating expression of countenance she could possibly 
commaud, and declared that such a thing was impos- 
sible. 

Lord Champion bit his lip. Impatient and irri- 
table, he resented all obstacles to any course he had 
resolved upon. 

“I came here to see Lady Isabel Cliampion,” he 
said, “and I shall insist upon doirig'so. | have not 
forgotten, he added, with peevish eniphasis, “that 
she has always looked’ upon Sir Robert ‘as her exémy, 
and has accused him of strange matters.’” 

Lady Cattie threw up her small head haughtily, 

“T give you the credit, my lord, of better taste 
than to threaten a woman with scandals about her 
husband.” 

“T don’t threaten anybody,” respondef his lord- 
ship, more irritated than before, “* but I’vé my'reasons 
for believing you'as well as your husband to be 
unfriendly to what I ccnsider Lady Isabel’s interests 
—mind I don’t say to herself, bat to her faterests.” 

“ Her interests, my lord ?” questioned Lady Cattie, 
arching her graceful eyebrows, and looking hope- 
lessly mystified. “I should like to khow what 
interests, and what’your reasons are for making such 
* monstrous assertion.” 

“T reserve that information for Lady Isabel. If 
you will send for her to this room I[ will tell. her 
what I have’ learned in your and Sir ‘Robert’s pre- 
sence.” 

Sir Robert’ had’ not spoken a word up to this 
moment, His tongue seented-to cleave to the roof of 
his mouth, and‘a cold perspiration was bréaking out 
upon his forehead. What had Lord ‘Champion. dis- 
covered? Could it be anything of importance? 

Rallying all his self possession and audacity, ne 
wiped his damp forehead, and came from the shadow 
of the curtain, nvar which he had remained standing, 

My lord,” lie said, softly and sweetly, “ if your 
information be rea!ly of the importance you imagine 
it would be extreme rashness té disclose it to.my 
unhappy uiece without preparatiod. The shock to 
her might be’fatal.” 

Lord Champion waiteda moment. He was thinking, 

“ See here, Sir Robert,” he said, looking up .sud- 
denly, “ do you retmember a mute fellow you used to 
have in your employ at Calthorpe Place ? 

If an earthquake had gaped at Sir Robert’s feet 
at that moment he could not’ have: béen more 
startled. 

The velvet carpet ot which he stéod seemed to 
rock beneath him, the elegant inlaid tables and chairs 
to reel before his eyes, 

Lady Cattie fortunately saw his consternation 
first, and, linking her arm.in his quickly, she 
drew him away towards a window, dropping an 
“Excuse us one moment ” to Lord Champion. 





© It is evident he has discovered something dread- 


ful,” she whispered to her husband, “ but he’s such 
an idiot he doesn’t mistrust how dreadful itis, If 
you'll keep your wits about you, you can hookwink 
him easily enough yet.” 

Sir Robert stole a glance at Lord Champion. 

He was nodding to himself, his eyes abstractedly 
bent on the floor. He certainly did not look as if 
he knew what he had found out to be dangerous to 
Sir Robert. But perhaps he had not found out any- 
thing of importance. 

Sir Robert, now his senses were coming back to 
him, remembered that his lordship had only men- 
tioned the mute. Perhaps he knew nothing after all 
about the other, 

He drew near’ Lor@ Champion again. 

You shall-see Isabel, my lord, when you have 
told: Lady Cattie and me this wonderful news of 

not beforé, Weare her nearest and dearest 
friends ; we aré*the best judges of what itis safe for 
her to hear.” 

“ Pardon, Sir apres differ with you. Show me 

'y Iawbel first, will decide upow that whether 
to-tell her or neti. Lhwve no intention of shocking. 
her unwisely:”” 

At this: moment tlie door opened and Lady 
Isabel bersetf: sp looking more like her own 


pale, grief-hunted ghost than a living creature. She 
glided to where Lord Champion stood. 

to stop her, much as 
todos, horribly as they were 


The others a 
they would have liked 
startled by her: p ge 

My lady sask*upow her'knees beside Lord Cham- 
pion, clasping lrer fragile; wasted hands. 

“Oh, my lord!” she cried,,wilily, “ take me away 
from heré~you were right am@! I was wrong. If I 
had gone’ with you at first my! boy would have 
been — These people’ ave’ not human ; they 
ave’ fie 


“She is mad indeed. We looped to coneenb’ it 
from you,’ mutmured Lady Cattie, insidiousty;.to- 
Lord:Champiomp, “but you see for yourself: now 
low" it: is.” 

Sir Reberti was yellow with 





His pale 


dismay. 
‘eyes shot gleams of sinister but baffled malice at 


Lady Isabel. 

Lord Champion could but gaze at the wreck this 
proud and beautiful creature’ had become since he 
saw her last—so thin, so wan, so wasted—such.a 
bloodless, quivering little. mouth—sucli wild, woe- 
stricken, sunken eyes. She panvted as he lifted ,her 
from her knees, and she leaned against him, and her 
looks besought him anost. piteously, 

“You shall go with me, Isabel, this moment. My 
carriage is at the door now,” he exclaimed, impul- 
sively. “Lady Calthorpe, will you ring and order 
that Lady Isabet Champion’s out-door wraps. be 
brought at onee ?” 

Lady Cattie’s strange eyes emitted a flash of 
green. 

“ My lord!’ she remonstrated, 

My lord would not listen to her. He rang the bell 
himself when she would not, and in the faee of Sir 
Robert and Lady Cattie’s nearly frantic remon~ 
strances, 

Crawley was absent, or he might have added.a 
still more weighty protest than the others, 

Lord Champion had his way. He bore my lady off 
in triumph, pale as a faded flower, in her wasted 
loveliness, aud the tears dropping down her thin’ 
cheeks with joy at finding she had one friend left.in 
all her misery, 

Crawley raged when he found it: out, and Sir Ro- 
bert and Lady Calthorpe had great ado to keep him 
from rushing to Champion House and wresting from 
the man he so madly hated the guardianship) of her 
he so falsely claimed as his wile. 

“ You shall not go,” Sir Robert said, emphatically, 
“'To let you have your rash and headlong way would 
be: to precipitate ruin upon all our heads, Write to 
Isabel, if you will, a letter of tender and husbandly 
remonstrance "—the other sneered—“ but go not 
near Campion House. Do you see that if anything 
happeng now it cannot be laid to our charge easily ? 
I ouly wish I knew what it was hevhad to tell Isabel.” 

“ltais nothing very dangerous,” said, Lady Cattie, 
tossing her head, ‘‘ or he would have blurted it. out 
here.” 

Lord Champion did not tell his news to Lady Isabel 
for some days, He gave her into his sister’s charge 
and told her the trifle there was as soon as.she began 
to look a little like: herself. 

A steamer had come in from Australia some time 
before, and brought, among others, two acquaintances 
of Lord Champion and Lady Isabel. They were Tom 
and Nora Vane, whom the reader may remember as 
having been on board the outward-bound ship, of 
whose picking up a mute and strange sick maa an 
accouat was given in the earlier chapters. of. this 
narration, 

In the course of a conversation with his lordship 
the brother and sister had related this singular en- 





counter, and spoken of the resemblance both had 
fancied in the sick man to that Maurico Champion 
whom they both knew, It was a singular episode to 
say the least. 

Lord Champion recounted it almost literally to 
Lady Isabel. 

My lady listened with dilating eyes. 

* My lord,” she said, ‘if I had heard this and had 
not seen that man they call Bertrand ‘Trevor, I 
should say that this sick stranger whom Nora Vane 
and her brother saw was my lost darling, reduced 
te that pitable state in which they saw him by some 
fiendish machination of my enemy, Sir Robert. But 
now I have seen him who calls himself Bertrand 
Trevor. He is my lost husband; I would maintain 
it with my dying breath. He consents in his sober 
senses to this horrible imposition of another in his 
place. He consents to this awful fraud, He forsakes 
me and gives over his son to our enemies, for the 
love of Esther Mount. It matters not to me there- 
fore whether he whom the Vanes saw was my hus- 
band or not. He is for ever lost to me in any 
case.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Very little has been said so far of Sir Grenville 
Trevor, ex-Goverivor’of Australia. As father of 
some of the charwetérs in this truthful record of 
strange events it is'time he was formally presented 
to the readers. 

The fashionable’season was nearly over. 
the’more wearied had begun their flitting. 

The Trevors were still ia town. 

Sir’ Grenville was on this morning’ in a sort ot 
“Deny” sacred to himself in his gréat town mansion. 
Tt: was'as luxurious'and comfortable'a place as any 
im the house, softly carpeted, picture hung, set about 
with the laziest of lounging chairs, all silk velvet, 


and springs. 

Sir’ Grenville called it his Den, because no one 
was allowed to enter it save himself and the servant 
who kept it in order, on ordinary occasions. Hither 
Sir'Grenville came when he could endure the sound 
or presence of others no longer. What he thought 
of here, or how he spent the hours, no one knew, 

Sir Grenville Trevor was a man of medium height, 
portly once, but shrunken now, his clothes setting 
loosely on him. He’ had a dark, glittering, stern 
eye, heavy, overhanging gray brows, and gray hair, 
that had once been a'dark brown. His face had a 
cadaverous look, the:cheelks hollow, the lips eolbur- 
less, and slightly compressed as if from habit, 

He had a companion at this nioment—a man whom 
the stylish footman,as he broughtshim iv, hail men- 
tally called a “ queer’ customér, and wondered ex- 
ceedingly that his master would see him at all, to 
say nothing jof admitting him into the sanctity of the 
Den. 

This man was shorter than Sir Grenville; he looked 
vicious, disreputable, wicked and mean, He walked 
with a slouching step, his hair was only half combed, 
and his clothes were shabby, but he managed some- 
how to look as-if he had been genteel once, and his 
weak, uncertain, bloed-siiot eyes were wonderfully 
like Sir Grenville’s iu spite of the wavering expres- 
sion in one and the'dark strength in the other. 

Sir Grenville was stauding by the door, bis hand 
still on the key, which he had just turned for fear of 
possibilities. His glauce, stefy still through its hor- 
roreven, was fastened on that other, who had flung 
himself detiantly upon one of the velvet chairs, and 
stared back at the blanched and stricken face of the 
bavonet.almost menacingly. 

“ Alive 2?” muttered Sir Grenville more to himself 
than. to-that other, 

The man in the sliabby clothes laughed harshly— 
his voice must have beeti-1ausical once—and heran a 
hand, soiled but slender, throngl'hisymatted hair, It 
was'strange, batiin spite of its unkempt look that 
hair was almost the shade of sweet Ainy Trevor’s. 

* What made you come hére 2” Sir Grenville asked, 
in a hollow voice. 

“ Because I had nowherevelse to go,’ answered ho 
of ithe shabby clothes, 

‘“ Why did-you pretend to be dead?” 

“That was old Elau’s doings, not mine. I was 
uader his thumb: as wellas: you, and I had to sub- 
mit.” 
ad You scoundrel, I wasin his power only through 

ou,” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know about that,” he eaid, insolently. 
“T, should say he paid you magnificently anyway.” 

He threw a comprelensive and significant glance 
upon the costly appurtenances of the room in which 
they were. 

Six Grenville shuddered, 

“Splendid quarters,” he wenton; “and I met my 
namesake as I camein. A reywwlar swell Trevor, he 
is; but comb my hair, and dress:me up as fine, and 
I could matelx him,” 
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Again Sir Grenville shivered with anger and re- 
pulsion. 

“ Where did you leave Elan?” he asked, faintly. 

“T left him in Melbourne,” the fellow answered, 
dropping his eyes strangely and whitening visibly 
through the dirt on his face. 

Sir Grenville noted his discomposure, 

‘* That is not true,” he said, sternly. ‘ Tell me the 
truth or it will be worse for you.” 

The man sat a moment scowling and twisting un- 
easily in his chair. He then threw up his head defi- 
antly. 

“That is the truth—I'll swear to it. If I didn’t 
leave him in Melbourne I hope I may bb——” 

“ You needn’t swear, I can believe in your iden- 
tity without that,” Sir Grenville said, with bitterness. 

The other dropped his eyes again; and looked 
sulky a moment. 

“What have you come to me for?” Sir Grenville 
asked, presently. ‘Of course you are perfectly 
aware that Elan's threat can be executed here quite 
as easily as back there.” 

“He won’t come here,” and that queer look crossed 
the soiled face again. 

“ How do you know he won't.” 

* Isn't it enough that I do know?” was the sullen 
answer. 

“You don’t know. I warn you if he do come 
I shall add my testimony to his,” 

“You will—you would?” he said, eying Sir 
Grenville, darkly. “Father, you dare not!” 

Sir Grenville’s ghastly face turned absolutely livid 
with rage. 

“Don’t you dare to call me that name!” he said, 
with frightful passion, “I am no father of yours. 
I disowned you five years ago; I disown and deny 
you now. I will never own you, you scoundrel! 
you low, infamous villain! you companion of thieves 
and cutthroats! No name is too vilefor you! How 
do I know but you have done murder siuce I saw you 
last ?” 

The man in the shabby clothes had been listening 
to Sir Grenville with scowling brows and deepening 
colour. He turned suddenly ashen at that one word, 
and fell back in his chair like one fainting. 

Sir Grenville stood still a moment, his teeth 
clenched, his gray brows still frowning. Then he 
caught up a silver pitcher, and threw all the water 
in it upon the nearly unconscious man. 

The man gasped and spluttered and gurgled and 
finally sat erect again, except his head, which was 
dropped abjectly forward. 

Sir Grenville drew a deep, anguished breath, 

“You must go back to Australia,” he said, “I 
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won't have you here. Go back and try to start anew 
asan honest man. [I'll give you money enough for 
that, if you promise to try to be honest and keep 
away from England.” 

“T won’t promise—I won't go,” returned the other, 
without lifting his head. 

“If you don't go willingly,” said Sir Grenville, 
with a terrible look, “ I will enter complaint against 
you myself, I have the proofs of the forgery. I 
know where to find proof of the other.” 

“You have the proofs? You—and Elan never 
had them—never ?” 

The man stammered frightfully, and an expression 
of awful remorse came into his dilating eyes. 

“Tf I had only known that,” he cried, in a horror- 
stricken voice. “But, see here,” he added, immedi- 
ately, “ you’re humbugging me. Elan did have them. 
I've got them myself now.” 

“ Whatever you have they are not genuine. I only 
gave Elan copies.” 

The man looked at him a moment. Then he 
fumbled inside a ragged waistcoat, and produced a 
greasy and crumpled old pocket-book. From this he 
took # smal! roll tied round with faded cloth. He 
undid tne roll and spread the contents open upon his 
knee, studying them intently. 

“It's so,” he muttered, presently. “I've booked 
myself for perdition for nothing.” 

He started violently as Sir Grenville drew near, 
his wide-staring eyes fastened upon a portion where 
the paper was stuck together and stained a dull, 
reddish colour. Then the man whom Sir Grenville 
had threatened to denounce for some mysterious in- 
famy caught up the papers suddenly and thrust 
them hastily back into his pocket, 

Sir Grenville’s glittering glance went to his ashy 
face again. He looked like a corpse himself, 

“Tt was blood!” he said, hoarsely. ‘* Whose ?” 

Then as the other shrauk he fastened a merciless 
grip on his shoulders and forced him towards the 
light. 

eT he man struggled a moment. Then, seeing how 
useless it was, remained still. 

“ Will you speak ?” demanded Sir Grenville. 

“No. You've found out so much, find out the rest 
if you can,” he said, with a darker sullenness than 
ever, 

Sir Grenville released him, and, staggering away 
with an audible groan, fell upon his knees with his 
face in a chair. 

The other waited to steady himself after such a 
shock, and then, seeing a bottle of brandy and a glass 
on a table across the room, he went aud poured out 
some and drank it. 
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Then he approached the kneeling form again. 

“ Father,” he said, “ there is some misunderstand- 
ing here. What do you think I have done?” 

Sir Grenville leaped to his feet and made a gesture 
of abhorrence, 

“Tf you call me that again, I’ll kill you,” he said. 
with his lips distorted, his eyes flaming. 

‘*T think you're very hard on me. What shall 1 
call you then?” 

“ What other strangers do—Sir Grenville Trevor ;. 
and remember that the more you keep yourself a 
stranger the more chance there is of your escaping 
the hangman.” 

He went toa safe in the room, unlocked it, and 
took out a roll of notes. Thrusting these fiercely 
into the hand of the man who had just called him 
“ father,” he said: 

“Take these and go. When you need more you 
may write to me—not for any large sum, however. 
Keep out of my siglhit—keep out of my knowledge, if 
you value your life, for so sure as an inquiry comes 
here after poor Elan’s murderer I will set the oflicers 
after you,” 

“You wrong me, sir, indeed you do,” stammered 
the man, with a show of spirit. “ You don’t suppose 
I will submit to such unfounded accusations? You 
don’t suppose I will obey you inthe face of such in- 
justice? I mean to see my mother and sister before 
I leave England.” 

Only a tremour swept Sir Grenville’s death-white 
countenance now, He had so exhausted passion be- 
fore that frightful as the mere suggestion was of this 
stained creature presenting himself before his inno- 
cent Amy or his blissfully unconscious wife he could 
experience no deeper pang than he already had. He 
spoke, in a low voice: 

“T shall warn Amy. Ishall warn Lady Trevor 
that a vile and tainted villain, an escaped convict, has 
been to me with a story similar to yours, Mr. Harvey 
Dorr. They will not believe you if you go to them. 
But, I warn you, that if I hear of your doing so 
the officers shall be after you in an hour after- 
ward.” 

Mr. Harvey Dorr, as Sir Grenville called him, lis- 
tened blankly. 

‘* Beside,” resumed Sir Grenville, “ you forget how 
long it is since they have seen you. You don’t 
know how completely and nobly he, whom they and 
even himself know only as Bertrand Trevor, fille 
their hearts and justifies their pride in him. If even 
you dared attempt to prove him or yourself other 
than Isay you are you could not without the testi- 
mony of Elan.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “ The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
No sense have they of life to come, 
No care beyond to-day ; 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 
Aud black misfortune’s baleful train. 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murd’rous band, 
Ah, tell them they are men, 

His Grace oF DuNBAR was certainly a rejected 
man, Yes, in spite of all his pretensions of rank 
and wealth, and even more personal attributes, he 
was fain to plead guilty to that impeachment as he 
walked from Lord Marston’s house on that memo- 
rable afternoon. 

Yet there was little of the mortification of a dis- 
carded suitor in his face, nor, to speak truth, in his 
heart, while he paced the thoroughfares which led 
from Grosvenor Square to his club. Nor did he in 
the least shrink from the encounter with his 
numerous acquaintances in that fashionable resort. 

“Ha! Bettune, are you here? I thought you 
would have been boxed up at the levée to-day,” he 
said, carelessly nodding to the diplomatist, whom he 
found poring over a foreign newspaper in the 
smoking-room. 

“No, Happily it was small, and I escaped. da, 
duke, you are happy to dispense with such toil,” re- 
turned the envoy, shrugging his shoulders, “ And 
yet how your great men struggle to win a pulitical 
place, and then kill themselves. It is bétise, great 
bétise, but you English always will persist in it.” 

“Thanks. We enjoy harness, my dear comte,” was 
the good-humoured reply. “You can never legis- 
late for other people. For instance, we all like a 
restive horse better than a tame one, because it wants 
more managing, I suppose, and yp 

“Yes, and with very bad consequences,” inter- 
rupted the comte, suddenly. “Have you heard that 
there was a bad accident just now—I mean perl:aps 
half an hour since—to one of your old nobles, who 
ought only to have been trotting a quiet, stupid cob 
at his time of life?” 

The duke looked suddenly from the paper he had 
casually lifted from the table. 

“To whom do you allude, cothte? Not I hope to 
any friend of mine,” he asked, with vague uneasiness 
at the tidings. 

“Yes, I believeso: that is I have seen you riding 














with him and his daughter in the park, and thought 
he was foolhardy,” returned the foreigner, in his ex- 
ceedingly imperfect French, ‘I mean—the Earl of 
Marston I think he is called.” 

The duke gave a gesture of anxious regret. 

“Good Heavens! What has happened? Surely he 
is not much hurt ?” he exclaimed, 

“ Oh, as to that Icannottell. Rumourhas somany 
tongues, and then perhaps they could scarcely tell at 
first; but I did hear his arm at any rate was broken, 
besides the general shock,” was the reply. 

The duke expressed suitable concern, but as he 
also gave ample margin for the exaggeration usual in 
such matters and the comte’s slight knowledge of the 
language, he did not at all paint a tragedy for the 
earl or Lady Marian, nor give way to expressions of 
regret at the passage of arms which prevented hig 
flying to the consolation and support of his whilom 
fiancée. Nevertheless he lingered about the club 
house, in the chance of hearing more correct reports 
of the accident, and as one and another dropped in 
he could pretty nearly estimate the full value of 
their accounts, which nearly agreed with the comte’s 
sketch of the truth. Lord Marston had been riding 
along the crowded thoroughfare of Bond Street when 
his horse took fright at a sudden smack of a carman’s 
whip, and the earl, losing his command of it, the 
animal gallopped madly off till they reached Picca- 
dilly, and then he was thrown at the very extreme of 
the Green Park, and taken up nearly unconscious. 

The duke was, perhaps, slightly conscience- 
stricken, and yet he was perfectly convinced that he 
had played no dishonourable part in the recent rup- 
ture, while as equally satisfied that the invalid would 
be as unconscious that the breach had takeu place till 
his recovery or more permanent exile from the 
world’s affairs. 

He duly sent a message of inquiry that night and 
early in the ensuing morning to ascertain the suf- 
ferer’s state. 

“The earl has a broken arm and contusions that 
have severely shaken the system,” was the bulletin, 
* but the surgeons do not consider the case at all hope- 
less.’ 

And so it was that the Lady Marian Biddulph 
watched by her father’s bedside within a few hours 
after discarding the lover whom that father had so 
anxiously chosen for her bridegroom. 

It was a strange and sudden revulsion for the 
heiress, and she again and again compared her fate 
with that of the stranger girl against whom she was so 
bitter in her jealous envy. Of what avail were her 
riches and titles if they could not procure for her the 
true and disinterested love of any buman being ? 























Ernest Belfort and the Duke of Dunbar had both 
shaken off her chains with scarcely the pretence of 
an effort, and she smiled bitterly at the thought of her 
youthful devotion to one, ber sacrificing endurance of 
the suit of the other, 

Yet Cora St. Croix could draw love as by a magic 
spell round her atmosphere. Without money, or 
rank, or even name, with a cloud of disgrace and 
suspicion around her head, the unknown intruder had 
won the hearts of the high born and the titled, she 
had brought the handsome stranger, whom Marian 
had never yet forgotten, like a magnet from other 
shores, and, as the heiress more than suspected, had 
cast a remarkable and lasting glamour even over hig 
Grace of Dunbar. Why was this? why was she to be 
thus lonely and deserted, watching by the coucl of 
perhaps the only being who really loved and cared 
for her? Should he die she would indeed stand on @ 
very pinnacle of greatness, but yet Marian recoiled 
from that lone pinnacle with a sense of desolation 
that only the sudden memory of Mrs. Aston’s strange 
taie and her vague warnings served to rebuke. 

Her imagination wandered to the possible event of 
her rank and station being torn from her. 

Had she done right in thus casting away that per- 
manent and certain shelter which the ducal coronet 
would have given to her in any emergency ? 

Marian despised herself for the doubt. Her pride 
rose at the very idea that she could stop to regret a 
dismissed lover, who had certainly displayed so little 
grief at the rejection of his suit. 

Yet it was a lonely, desolate prospect that thus 
stretched out before the proud heiress of the Bid- 
dulphs. 

At that moment, when gazing at her pale ard nn- 
conscious parent, she would have given her whole 
possessions for one true and loving heart. 

Mrs. Aston had said that such love was but a curse to 
her race, it had wrought death, disgrace and misery. 

Marian almost felt the same proud, passionaie 
spirit as had divided the brothers in former days ; 
not perhaps that she had the engrossing, fierce love 
for any one person at that moment, but she crushed 
an almost irresistible envy and resentment, for which 
she yet despised herself, for that obscure Cora, who 
was so rich in the fascination that won her all hearts. 

“It matters not, it matters not,” she muttered, at 
length. “I can have power—power, and it may bo 
that some may be won to love from gratitude the 
benefactress of their lives.” 

Rupert Falconer’s image perhaps might be the 
vision that suggested these reflections ; but, whether 
from that chain of thought or some restless impulse 
which could not be defined even by herself, sue sud. 
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denly rose and went to the small room adjoining her 
father’s chamber. 

It was a kind of smaller library or private room, 
though it went by the name of dressing-roompand 
had some slight adjuncts which perhaps entitled it 
to the appellation. But the earl chiefly used ities a 
writing-room, and for a receptacle of his+espesial 
ya pers. 

. Lady Marian knew well the places witeve her 
father had chosen to place his letters, his parciments, 


and his little treasures of the past that had‘descended) 


to him from another «everation, almost. anotherrase: 
She felt a passionate desire to search those reoep- 
tacles now. 
All was so dull and dreary, and Ker heart was: 6m 
saddened with tho earl’s state, that nethingy could 


recovery of the patient was slow. In a week from 
that date Lord Marston was pronounced out of dan- 
ger, though still in a state requiring constant care. 

“It will be well, Lady Marian, for the earl to go to 
a warmer atmosphere when strong enough,” observed 
the physician. “ He will gain vigour of nerves and 
system much quicker in a genial climate, though we 
don’t want to send him to a hothouse. The south 
of France would very likely be better than Italy, 
though the choice might'very well be left to yourself 
or Lord Marston whemthe comes to be con- 
sidered more definitely.” 

Lady Marian did consider, however, before any 
such era arrived; and:even while poring over that re- 
matkable trinket, whoseexistence she concealed even 
ftomithe faithful Mrs. Aston, the place of their destina- 


“Then your faith does but little for you if you 
cannot trust your daughter’s success to the chances 
of an evening amidst the buzzings of the crowd and 
the squallings of opera prima donnas,” said Sir 
Fulke, sarcastically. “If the duke only admires 
Trissa in fault of her handsome companion your 
daughter will have avery unsatisfactory life of it, Mrs. 
Digby.” 

“ My dear uncle, people of her class are so artful— 
why, even you are quite led blindfold by this girl,” 
retarned Mrs. Digby, pleadingly. 

“Very likely, it saves trouble, you see, Helen,” 
laughed the old admiral, with a chuckle. “And it 
will saveva-great deal of trouble if you let things take 
their course.” 

“ YourwislbGora to go then, uncle ?” asked Mrs 


possess auy interest for her saverseme smeinengross- 
ing occupation ‘ 

Her father s'ept. The doctorersaid themerwas: nov 
immediate danger, and Mariaucwas near emeugh tov 
fulfil her self-imposed dutiey should he make thes 
slightest movement to need/her-attention. 

She took the keys thatishe hadtherself seeuped/ fromm 
her father’s dress when he was plaeed in hig bed, andi 


|. tiomwas fixed in her minds They would go to Cannesy, 
SNospot could be:more:salabrious for an invalid, aad 
Netta Carew waethereunderher uncle's guardiansitip,, 

Did Lady Marian.dream that the youthful orphax 
‘would be a magnet, a guiding star, for the two beings 
who had ever imterested*her proud spirit—for Evuest 
‘Belfort and the» stranger’af the mountains, Bapert. 
| Balconer? Time»would show: 


4 anxiowsly:. 

no meswe:. Domwtaie her'myself if you like, 
eitherthat ompany ” retarned the ad- 
‘miral, carelessly, “Atami cau give ber also any 
chance she may" wisl»of meeting the duke were! to 
think it conduciveto herpeace. You caudo«asyou 
‘like, Helen. LIleawe it envirely im your ” 

AndiSiv Fullsettataed again. to his! paper.. 
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opened the cabinet that contained those long-hoasdiedl| 


relics, 

It had-shelves, not. drawers, insidpy and om thenn 
were arranged packets, endorsed audit labelledi, andi 
emall boxes that comtained various Her articles that: 


ti Blen be 





had belonged to the-former branchnef'the rave: 


She openedithem: with a sort offléisurely caraless+ || 
ness, as if ratlier to-proloug thertime thau to liurry}: 


through. ber task, and:pondered*em-each freshsobjest: 
with half-dreaay abstraction. 

There were quaint old. gems, lindftfaded. minia-~ 
tures takemoutiof. their settings, ami with: only the: 
clue which initialsand likeness: tow family: portsnitss) 
might afford to their identity, 


deliberate inspection, and Lady’ Warian laid them 
down with languid interest, meditating om the:em— 
ployment they might give-on sonse:futuresdmy) tosher-- 
self under her father’s gui , #hould-he: be spared: 
from that sick-bed, 


But then came a dusty and evidently neglestetfonse} 


of some ornament or other that had either been ab- 
stracted or forgotten, since the spring seemed rusty 
from loug disuse, and the whole was covered by a 
thick coat of almost dirt that.entizely cancealed. the 
arizinal colour of the bright red.moroeco. which had. 
once been its glory. 

Lady Marian’s attention was attracted more parti-; 
cularly by this unpromising: little article and she.did 
not rest till she had fairly forced. it open, from its 
fastening. 

It was a large locket which was.exposed to.view 
as she at last succeeded—a plainly chased but solid 
and rich trinket, which Mariaw felt certain contained: 
either a portrait or a lock of hair. from its. size. and 
weight, and her next. effort was directed towards. 
finding the mode of investigating the secret. of the 
treasure, 

She had quick eyes and dextrous fingers, that in a: 
brief time opened that. solid locket,.and she eagerly 
gazed on its contents. 

It was a portrait—yes, and of a young: and hand- 
some man, with the strongly marked features of. the 
Biddulphs, but with too little of the dress: displayed 
to give any clue.to the period..in which, the original: 
had lived, 

Lady Marian:held it.to the light to see if.anything 
wus engraved on the setting, that could: throw.any 
light on its identity. There were words, there could: 
be no doubt of it, but not.in.the English tongue. 

_ Marian was no mean linguist, but. she was:for some 
little time at a loss to spell. out. the, letters: and. to 
make them into intelligible words, At length she 
concluded tliat it was in theSpanish. tongue, which, 
from her knowledge of Italian,,she-could interpret in 
the simple words so similar im both languages. 

It was brief, but it brought a strange thrill to. her 
heart in the revelation that. she: presumed:it.to con- 
tain. 

It ran thus, when translated: 

“To my beloved wife, L C., from P. B.” 

Lady Marian gazed at this tiny impression with an 
eagereye. The old story of the housekeeper: rustied 
on her mind. Yet.the whole affair was, so: impros 
bable and the initials, though singularly, in, eoinci- 
deuce, might very well. belong to other persons than 
the ill-fated personages of the, late;tragedy. 

Lady Marian, however, had but. little time to. muse 
over the probabilities of this trange:diseovery. 

A faint call from the.adjoining; reom.summoned 
her to her father’s side, and this.tinrerto, fiud a return 
of lucid consciousness: which. he had net. before 
evinced. 

The physicians bad said.that much. would depend 
<n such an awakening, and. Marian’s. hopes: rose: at 
the feeble but natural. sentences. that. followed. 

Nor was the. improvement, transient, though. the 





CH AP TER XLIV. 

The thing they canst but-purpose they postponsy,, 

’Tis not in folly not toseem a-fook, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more, 

All promise is your dilatory man, 

J through every stage; whiem: young)’ 

inde 
Tn full content we sometimes noblyyresti. 
“Sin Fuus, lool here: I reallyymust: 

Brilliant 


P 
observed Mrs. 


uneles. the admiral wasdeeply engaged in perus- 
‘ingrsome naval intelligence in the-mewepaperoff the-|’ 
‘These had probabhy only been reserved: for more:| 


day: 
Sir Pulke lookediup languid}y.. 


“Pray whntiisit, Helen? An offérforT rissa ? If}, 


it igvati ab you had better ascept it: at «anes 
‘your hands... Ecasp’see there will! be 
ne ti’ the child!is: fairly disposed of.” 


talk so,” said the lady, flushing indignantly. ‘* Why, 
it will be time:enough to settleanythiug for my child 


years hence—I mean of courserif’ by that time no~’ 
thing very eligible should arise—but. there is no! 
question of such an event just pow. It is only avery 
polite note from the Duke of Dunbar, placing: bis 


opera box at.the dispesal. of myselfand daughters for 
to-morrow evening. Of course he doesnot know 
that Miss St. Croix is not. my daugitter, as lve saw her 
with us at your house, but. still it} was'Trissw to 
whom:he was introduced and it/is.to her the compli- 
ment. is paid.” 


Sir Fulke: cleared. his throat, and, took the-note: 


from his niece’s hand, in. spite! of bis» previous:en- 
grossment, 

He examined the note, then. the voueher: that 
would.be the Open. Sesame ‘to ithe ducal box, and 
finally returned it. to his niece with a thoughtful 
air. 

“ Pray, Helen, has the: duke beem here since my 
soirée?” he d. 

“ Ouly once; uncle, and then the did: not. stay very 
long,” answered. Mrs, Digby,. triumphantly, 
deed herdid. seem: rather: distant it: must be confessed 
while. he was here, and kept-glancing at Trissa, asif 


he was noti quite sure what to do‘about: talking: tor 
eomprehended whether 


her. Evidently he.seavcely; 
she had come out,,and now: thisris:® very adroit way 
of escaping from the -diffienlty. No deubt he wilt 
come to! the: box. im ‘the course: of the evening and 
that will give him.an: excellent opportunity.” 

* For what,.nieee?” asked the:admiral, grafily; 

“ For becoming acquainted with ‘Trissay uncles She 
is'sa young he must! naturally feeb 
to:do about any such attention: as he: would pay to 
older girls.” 

“ And who ewill be-your party then, Helen? Of 
course Cora williaecompauy you. She isso very 


fond of music, and the invitation is really as much: 


intended for-her as for the rest.” 

Mrs. Digby: hesitated, 

“Tt does not seem quite prudent, uncle, ‘tor take 
Cora to such @.pwblic: place;” she said.. “ It) does 
place her so conspicuously on a leveh with Trissa, 
and, besides, Granville would naturally be: thrown a 
good deal with her, which I am especially anxiouste 
avoid.. No, I do notithink it weuld beadvisable,and 
really it is not necessary for her:to: know'that there 
is. an opportunity;” she continued; determinately, 
“so she cannot be disappointedi” 

Sir Pulke smiled caustically. 

‘* Niece, I. presume you don’t  believe'in! fate?” he 

j 


“ My dear uncle, what a»question!: Of course 1 
believe in a Providence! L[hope:l am: notisucir:a 
heathea as:to iguove that!’ exclaimed the lady:. 


peace’ ; 4 
“My dear uncle, you really are very unkind" to»/* 


“Ine 


what. 


*  Teeweerwy alternative: 
+ Mrs. Digby voreeye hier wnele’s apparently’ un- 
' wehetp-and keen examina- 


‘tion. 
Batthay entirely tefffed ler seratiny: 
They eugrossed with his: paper, 
so forgetfali of* titer im » wader diseus- 
 siow that-site fl herself he had been merely 
fiving powder off/that¢might terrify butuot injure her 


Teft<the old gentleman to iis’ stu- 
terimpartt her news: and share her 


thet 

rospects’ ening befére: our Trissa,’’’|i@her course. 

Digby, ‘cn face absolutely | So, withthe: Biankvstof smiles, andia little playful 
withexcitement as she handed’a letter to. her ol 


very” 
anything fore nme, 


- met: put herself forward 
more than; ‘ 


Butsomehow where 
people to her side in a most 
extraordinary way. I often fancy she must have a 
bag of love powder about her, she so completely 
captivates people whom’ you could never fancy 
would care what she may be. Have you not noticed 
that, mamma?” she went on. 

‘* My dear, there is‘something very foreign in her 

appearance’ and nianner,” observed Mrs. Digby, 
‘soothingly ; “ but, as toactual beauty, why, of course 
| there cannot.be a comparison between you, so high 
born and pretty as you are, and an obscure creature 
4 like that.” 
“T can’t see'that it’ much signifies, mamma, what 
| itis, if she does. attract people,” was the reply. 
‘* Moreover, I quite agree with you-in this case that 
the matter is plain, The duke can scarcely have 
| seen her, I’m sure, and therefore the’ entire com- 
pliment must ‘be: for mex” 

“ And all we have to:do, my love, is to leave it as’ 
it now: stands,” responded: the mother, eagerly ; 
“you are @ most sensible girl.for'your age, my love. 
Now let usi consider your dress for the’ occasion, 
Trissa. It must be something quite different to 
what you wore at your uncle’s fate, and yet I 
hardly kaow’ what would become yourvetter.” 
|| And the »mother andi daughter fell into deep 
cogitation, which at.last ended: in the choice of a 
white Iodia muslin and pale green trimmings, that 
‘| Trissa’s pure skin could well:stand ‘to perfcetion, 

“ And: you: shall bavé my emeralds; my doar,” 
added Mrs, Digby,. “ at: least, those: that. will be 
suitable to yourage. Andif you are not most be- 
witehing, why, I have netaste or judgment in the 
choice of dress or the knowledge of. beauty, My 
Trissa will bethe belle. of the-niglit.” 

Mis: Digby was right. Trissa. was lovely when 
arreyed in the:rapidly arranged costume: 

Theolinging soft muslin: hung gracefully on her 
| slight, girlisi form. The emeralds and soft green 
ribbous were: sparingly’ aad becomingly’ placed in 
hair and oneck) and arms;.and displayed to fullest 
advantage her fair, dazzling complexions. In trath, 
| im the absence of Cora’s-more intellectual: and noble 
charms, she was certainly a most: lovely and bril- 
liant creature, well-worthy.of a mother’s: pride wad 
‘| carer: 
| Cora calmly watched their departure with ‘a feel- 
ing of relief that they little suspected, for they be- 


| lieved her suffering underthe privation of exckusion: 


“Thank Heaven,” she marmured;*‘I am at least 
spared such a risk. He aaet ~ yores: possible, he 
might recognize the recipient) is bounty, even 
‘) in the onenie of Miss Digby and the ward of 
‘nermother. Yes, this:intensely'dark skin and eyes 
‘might be remembered’ evem: by’ the high-borm: and 
i|,gay noble of the court.” 

tched th riage driven off half regretfully, 
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half gladly, hen youthful love and gaietyand: passion 
for music contending with thankfulness for thia 
possible escape, and then turned to the large lady’s 
chair that stood vear the plant-shaded window, which 
almost appeared like a conservatory and ‘reminded 
the girl of the verandah trellis; work and clustering 
branches of her own fair Normandy: 

She had a boolin hex hand which, albeit she knew 
its contents by heart, was yet a cherished favourite of 
the foreign-bred girl. She scarcely read itnow though, 
her dreamy thoughts and the gradually increasing 
twilight made the volume. pale like a dissolving view 
before her eyes, 

And in, the, absence, of lights,.and the, silence, .a 
light slumber calmed: her eyelids,.andshe sank, with 
akind of soft repose which was not. disturbed, even 
by a gentle.and subdued ring and.footsteps that stole 
into the room. 

« *, *. %) * 

The opera, house, had been: welb nigh: {ull era 
Mrs. Digby and her sop and danghter: entered the 
Duke of Dunbar’s box. Kitherby accident or. design 
such an arrival had;been timed: fon the very moment 
that seemed most fawourable for the.general attention 
being called to. the, fair débutante: And; for the 
moment it, did certainly seem most successful. 

The opera glasses were directed to the box with 
flattering eagerness,.and Mrs, Dighy-could perceive 
words and looks exchanged which spoke undiagnuised 
admiration of the fair and, youthful creature. 

“Who, is: she? im Dunbar’s box. too, Wish: to 
Heaven he'd come, and, present: ma,” observed; one of 
the stall loungens, Lord Beresford. “She's as pretty a 
little morsel as-L have seen this season.” 

“My dear: fellow, did you not see her at. the 
admiral’s reeeption, Imean Sir Fulke Wilton’s2” wae, 
the rejoinder, “1. fancy she’s:some.relation of his, 
but there’s.@ sister. or something of: the kind who 
beats. her hollow to. my tastes. Lsuppose. she's not 
coming to-night ag she does not show.” 

“ Hist! here’#, Dunbar, himself,” said the first 
speaker, and: in.enother moment the duke lounged 
into the stalls, 

“Here’s Beresford utterly dumbfounded: by: the 
fair little divinity ig. youn box, Dunbar,” said Mr. 
Aitkin, sarcastically.. “If she is predestined: you had; 
better tell him,at once to save desperate consequences,” 

The duke smiled. carelessly —his,.own glaas: tran- 
siently directed to the apot. 

“ Yes, she is pretty, decidedly. I deserve anowation: 
for bringing her here.:to-night,”’ he:retumned,.quietly, 
glancing round the house as he spoke. 

“Pretty, she is amgelies But: yoware entitled: to 
be critical, with your. dukedom and Heaven. knows. 
what rentroll,” wasithe reply, “Perhaps, yon: won't 
object to present me if. she,is mot exactly predestined 
to, grace a ducal home,” 

“ Yes, on condition that:you, know: first. what you 
intend,” said the duke. ‘‘ Miss Digby.is well born and 
well protected, and 1 should: not advise you to trifle. 
with her, Beresford,’ 

“Tvs extremely likely I shall not even. wish to 
flixt with her when: fully: imtroducedj”: said Lord 
Eereslord, “ These blondesare often terribly insipid, 
aud, besides, I mean. te goin. foran heiress when L 
ounce set to, wonk. I did:not despair of: the, fair 
Ludy Marian, my;own, third on fourth cousin as: they: 
declare, when, lo!,ahe;went off tha books so quickly: 
iu her, old) father’s illaesss The: old: fellow: should 
shufile, off thismortal coil at: onee to my thinkingyand 
noi dvag @ handsome rich girl into: the: darknass 
while. uc hesitates ang shivers over his: fate. Now 
having explained myself worthy of a,penitent, beso 
good as toy: present: mey duke, to this: fresh little 
rosebud.” 

The, duke balf-impatieatly nodded assent: and: led 
the way to. his, box, though the expression of his 
features certainly denoted annoyance. rather than 
eagernesa.as he.opened the box door. 

For a brief moment he glanced in.its inner recesses: 
as if in. the lingering: hope that he might discern some 
OjLex-inmaterof the interior, and. then advanced to the. 
two ladiese 

“ Glad toisee you have,honoured me..se: far, Mrs, 
Digby,” he said, *but<L am afraid: you must:be sadly 
disappointeddin the sight:; it, is excessively. slow-it 
appears to me. Lpresume your other daughter wae: 
afraid of the prospect ?” 

‘“Tvisem is, my only. daughter; your grace,” said 
Mrs. Digby, scaxoély: concealing her annoyance. 
“The young person to whom: you, perhaps: allude is 
only hen companion,” < 

* Exactly,” saidithe duke, witha flash-ofi pleasure: 
that; perplexed ithe lady. “She is: certainly by. no 
means like; either» you: or Miss Digby; and by: the 
way allow)me to present afriend of mine, Lovd Berea; 
furd,to yowand to Miss Digby, He. is. so extremely 
Musical thathe will stay the performance.to the end, 


4s perhaps so young a débutante as your daughter: 


may have patience todo. My friend; will also do the 
honours.of the opera,as1 find myself uuable to endure: 





the performance. I could not leave you in, better 
hands. Goodnight. Addio, Miss Digby. Aurevoir; 
Granville!” and: kindly nodding to the young-son of 
the perplexed lady he disappeared from: the box. 

Granvillebit. his lip with half-amused vexation. 
Mrs. Digby flushed scarlet, but Trissa was by no 
mearminconsolable when the handsome and coroneted 
admirer placed himself determinedly; behind her chair 
and commenced a very animated flixtation. 

Meanwhile the mother directed her glass: in: all 
par's of the housa to, see if the faithless duke was to 
be ssen in any moro astractive.and fawonned: box, but 
in vain. And she was)fain to suppose that the excuse 
might be true, and the nobleman, actually disgusted 
with the well-kvown, and. pevhaps: hackneyed per- 
formance, had gone:to.some more novel aad interest: 
ing amusement. Perhaps she was right. His) Grace 
of Duubar-was farmoreexcitingly oeeupied, for at:that 
moment:he was atthe side and gazing into the beauti- 
ful face of Cora: St. Oroix. 

He-had caught one lingering: look; ad. that: half- 
slumbering gixl before: she had been aware: of, his 
presence, and if he had feltiany doubt before hecould 
searcely be unconvinced now. 

There. could be no farther question of the:extreme 
resemblance to or the identity»of the: young ward of 
Mrs. Digby with the yeung: wanderer on thatilene hill. 
Wiben: the speaking, brillianey: of eyes and lips was 
wanting he-couldi yetisee the same finely cut. features, 
the faultless. contour of the face; and. the pensiveness 
of the wholeexpression which -had.so impressed him in 
his briefsinterview withithat young fugitive. Butthe 
next: moment; Cora was: roused: by: that. indefiuable 
something that marks the presence of some: living 
being: near even in # deeper sleepen thaw the: half- 
dreaming:Cora.. 

She, opened, her: eyes and with avpained and in- 
dignantistart: she:sprang){rom.her recumbent position, 

“ Mes. Dighy issout. Did not: yourigrace know the 
evening when you placed your box for her use?”she 
said, coldly: drawing back from his proffered hand. 

“Then you. kuow: me, you have not forgotten me!” 
he said, without replying to her words. 

A vivid scarlet:flamed up: on her: pale cheeks. 

Sie: had involuntarily betrayed berself. She had 
well vigh confessed that the interest she had taken 
in, the benefactor of the mountain was sufficient to 
have identified his arms).with those of the peer so 


\coustantly spoken of by Mra, Digby. and Trissa, and 


that a, secret: desire,to avoid. any such contact. with 
him exceedingly modified, the regrets: which the loss 
of. the opera had occasioned. 

But truthowas ever more.congenial to Cora's:proud 
spirit than any. evasions, and she quietly subdued the 
tumult.of her mind as she replied.: 

“Youn grace:is right; Imore than suspeeted| you 
were my: benefactor when I saw you at Sir Fulke’s 
fora mement. Liam certain of itnow, and thank-you 
from my heart for your great kindness.” 

“ Nay, it is I who am your debtor,” he said, “for 
permitting me. the gratification of claiming your 
friendship. May I ask what was.theresule? Did 
you save your charge, and what happy chance brought 


you here?” 


“ The invalid for whom I ventured sueh: boldness 
is, I hope, well and safe,”’ she said, with a grave re- 
sevve.in her whole: manner, ‘‘ Now may | ask-your 
grace to leave me,” she. added. “Mrs. Digby would 
be displeased at my receiving you. Pray do: not re- 
mainany:longer;” she went on, as:thd duke-still lin- 

d without signsof moving, 

“ Oh, she.and her daughter are» perfeetly- safe for 
the present,” he answered, with a smile; “'l left them 
quite enchanted with the-entertainment and with a 
capital substitute for my unworthyseif. Do not grudge 
mea fewminutes,.dear Cora, if that. is: your name,” 


he went.on; “cam you:not.trust me-even.for a brief, 


visit?” 

“I! Oh, yes,” she said, with a smile of unconscious 
pride. ‘1 fear nothing except doing whatisa aseless 
offence tomy—guardians,” was the-epithet- added for 
want.of a better title. 

“Then you are Mrs. Digby’s ward?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“I might rather-call myself Sir Pulke'’s protégée,” 
she replied, sadly. 
here.” 

“Andi you are happy:?” 

‘Yes, as:much so-as‘I can:expeot, orreven hope to 
be,” she replied; “I bave-no right to.” 

“And have yeu no, near relatives?” inquired the 
duke 

“7 am an-orphan,” she enswered, qniekly, not 
cheosiug ‘to impart her whole confidence-to the young 
nobleman, aud anxious-to dismisa him:from her :pre- 
sence. 


“One more question ; itis not from im pertinence: 
I woul¢ putit,” he resumed, more hesitatingly. ‘Was: 


it not then some relative that you were- tending so 
zealously on that lone-mountain ?”” 
Core’s cheeks flamed‘resentiuily, 


“Ib is.to-please- him, that 1 am: 





“Ido not think that'a question I am bound to an- 
swer,” she returned, proudly. 

_“* Perhaps not,,.and yet if [ ask it for my owm hap- 
piness as well as; your welfaye you would surely for- 
give it?” he said, gently. 

“ Your graca.is very, kind, but, the only favour you 
can. do for my, happiness is|to :go away,” she said, 
impatiently. “and:for yourself :it cannot: affect you 
in the slightest, degree,” she went om ‘“Lhere is 
nothing whateveriin, common between us,” 

* Yes; there is, Gora; for | have no.one that I can 
trust—no, net for one dsiuterested kindness,” he said, 
earnestly; ‘and: you, seem to consider’ yourself 
friendless and alone.. We: might as: well unite our 
foreea against‘the coldand heartless world,” he went 
on, smiling witha softness of'which few would have 
believed, him capable. 

But Covaisprang towards: the:daormwith a look of 
flashing: indignation(that.faitly petrified him. 

“ Your grace surely forgets: yourself. toioffer such 
aninsult to awoman whoever gave you one cause 
to despise hex,” sheiexclaimed, choking with fear and 
resentment. 

“You.are:wrong—on my honour:you areiwrong,” 
he answered, fervently. “Ldidmot:mean,I had no 
thought of giving offence. I did but mean I was so 
drawn :tawards you, I: have: been.so disappointed; so 
petnified: by the-conventional world: that I would 
rather have: one: word; one. look: of regard and trust 
from you than the pretended love of:more hackneyed 
natures,” 

‘*And: have you beem disappointed, deeeived:?” 
she asked, relentingly, for it) wasnat in. young and 
impulsive woman/s nature to be utterly insensible to 
such words; from oneof the duke’s: age and rank 
and wioning:manner,. 

“ Il. Well; yesy” he returned; “ but:tie time. is too 
shart now to. enter on the painful details: of the 
past, Cora. Donlyask of you now a promise of 
confidence and:ftiendship,.and that) you will not 
refuse me opportunities of seeing or serving you. 
Will, you only say that?; Will you: just ease my 
heart, and. then I wilk leave you, and no longer 
compromise: you by my presence” 

Cora hesitated: She was scarcely in a position 
to. throwraway a friend, she, the helpless one, the 
stray waif om the world. And yet she shrank 
from such a pledge in the utter ignorance of the 
speaker and: the advautage: that’ mixht ‘be taken of 
her compliance. But, even as:she paused, there was 
a sound of carriage wheels, and with a slight. shriek 
of alarm she flew from the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

GzRTIp had:been very restless:the entire day, and 
when.at last thesun went down, and there wanted 
but afew hours of the time when Godfrey would 
return, her cheeks were burning with fever, and she 
was. farmers fit for bed than for the summer-house, 
where the fog from:the river was making itself felt, 
and the night-damp was falling. But I could not 
persuade her, Godfrey liad said: “ Wait/for me here 
when the moon comes over. the-hills,” aud she would 
do it if a hundted fevers bad been burning: in her 
veins. She hadno hope, she said, that Mr. Schayler 
would relent, andiif he did not she must keep her 
vow, though her heart broke in doing:it. Still, I 
think there was a shadowy hope which buoyed her 
up during the first half-hour of waitingyin the sum- 
mer-house at the foot:of our,gerden. 

She hadvexpected him to. be with her before the 
moon: came over the: hill, for the interview would 
surely notlast:ilopg; and wheo.the. first silvery light 
fell on:the-oppesite: shore; and! the» woods: began: to 
grow less dark and:sombre, site grew restless and 
nervous, and lained’ of. being cold, while the 
bright flush faded ‘from: her cheeks and-lips and left 
them: pale ae marble, 

The whole river now was-flecked with patches-ofi 
moonlight, and the summer-house, with the shrub- 
bery around it; begam to stand out in shadows, as 
the: moon crept: higher and’ higher: up the eastern 
horizon. 

And’ etill’ he did! not: come; and Gertie’s teeth 
weve chatteribg ‘with cold'and her-hair-was- wes with 
dew, and I. was: about: to insist upon her going in 
whea through: the stilluess «a footstep souunded—a 
rapid, elastic footstep—and’ we-heard next a merry 
whistle on the road not faraway, 

Godfrey was-coming; he hud‘been successful, or 
he would never have come-se bi'thely: So Gertie 


\thought—se I believed; and kissing my pet I stole 


away to the house, leaving the lovers alone in tleir 
interview, which lasted more than an hour, and at its 
close left the two young hearts, whic loved each 
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other so fondly, sore and full of pain. For Gertie 
would not break her word so solemnly pledged. 

“T love you so much,” she said, when he had ex- 
hausted every argument in his power to win her to 
his opinion, “and I would so gladly be poor with 
you, and work so hard for you if I could do it with- 
out sin; but Icannot; I promised I woul not marry 
you without your father’s consent, and I must keep 
my word. ButI did not promise not to love you, 
and I can dothat and will, for ever and ever, And 
now, good bye. Don’t go to the house with me 
Don’t kiss me,” she cried, as he made a motion to 
clasp her in bis arms, ‘ You must not do that ; and, 
Godfrey, you say you shall leave Schuyler Hill to- 
morrow. Don’t part from your father in anger. 
Don’t for my sake ; and, Godfrey "— her voice shook 
alittle here—‘and—and—try to love Alice—do— 
and be happy with her—and—never mind about me.” 

She broke from him then, and came rapidly to the 
house, where I received her, and, removing the 
shawls, wet with the heavy dew, rubbed and chafed 
her cold hands and feet and got her to bed as soon as 
[ could, while in my heart was a dire foreboding of 
what might follow this excitement and long exposure 
to the night air in her already weakened condi- 
tion. 

Nor were my forebodings groundless, and Godfrey 
did not leave home the following day as he meant to 
do, for, with his travelling-bag and rug, he came past 
our house on his way to the train and stopped at the 
door a moment to ask for Gertie. But when I led 
him to the door of her room and showed her to him 
as she lay burning with fever and talking incoherently 
to herself of him and his father, and the little hot 
berth in the steamer where she had been so ill, and 
where she fancied she was again, he put his bag and 
rug in the corner and, drawing his chair near her 
bedside, sat there all day long, while the doctor came 
in and out and said it was the result of exposure that 
day on the river, and that with ordinary care he ap- 
prehended no danger. 

Edith too came down with Emma, whom I hardly 
knew with the new happiness s!ining in her face and 
making her so sweet and gentle. Both were very 
anxious about Gertie, and the latter remained all 
night, and watched with Godfrey by the girl, who 
paid no heed to either of them, but kept asking for 
Mr. Schuyler. 

The next day he came and stood by her, and, 
taking her hot hands in his, asked her what she 
wanted. 

She seemed to know him, and replied: 

“To tell you that I have not told a falsehood. I’ve 
kept my promise, though it broke my heart to do it, 
but I could not tell a falsehood even for the love I 
bore for Godfrey.” 

I do not know what he said to her, if anything, I 
only know that he was very pale when he came from 
the sick-room, and that he spoke pleasantly to God- 
frey, and made no objection to his being there. But 
he did not come again or see his son, who stayed 
until the delirium was past and Gertie out of danger. 
Then he asked to see her for just one moment, but 
what occurred at the interview I cannot say. I only 
know that at its close Godfrey’s face was white as 
ashes and his voice husky and thick as he wrung my 
hand and said: 

“ Farewell, Ettie; be good to her. 
I'll ever come home again.” 

Then he went away, and I found Gertie in a kind 
of faint, from which she did not recover wholly until 
long after I heard the whistle of the train which 
took Godfrey from Schuyler Hill. 

* * * 


I don’t know if 


. * 

It was soon kuown in every direction, not who 
Robert Macpherson was, but that he was to marry 
Emma Schuyler instead of the haughty Julia, to 
whom every one had given him. Julia was not a 
favourite and the village people, I think, were glad, 
and when it was rumoured that she was bitterly 
disappointed, and that the headache which had con- 
fined her to her room for several days was owing 
more to her disappointment than to cold taken in the 
river, the lower class rejoiced to know that even her 
proud heart could ache and her scornful eyes weep 
from humiliation, 

Of Alice’s grief nothing was known outside the 
house on the hill, though many comments were made 
concerning Godfrey's stay with Gertie when she 
was 80 ill, and his devotion to her was imputed to a 
feeling stronger than friendship for the beautiful 
girl so popular with everybody. But nobody knew 
of the broken engagement, which Mr. Schuyler tried 
to mend, bidding Alice, with whom he held a long 
conversation, wear the ring just as if nothing had 
happened, and encouraging her to believe that all 
would yet be well between herself and Godfrey, 
whose heart would turn to her when he found there 
was no hope of Gertie. 

Mr. Schuyler had faith in Gertie and knew she 
would keep her word, and hoped and believed that 





what he had desired so long would ultimately come 
to pass. 

Emma’s wedding was to bea very quiet affair at 
the church, with a breakfast afterward at the house, 
and then the married pair were to go at once to 
London, There was to be no show, or parade, and 
only the Bartons and Ransoms and Montgomeries 
were to be present, for Mr. Schuyler’s heart was not 
altogether in the match, and he would have no re- 
joicings, such as he might have had could he have 
forgotten the bare-armed Jenny, with her obnoxious 
comb, and a black comb at that! 

When he remembered that he shivered and grew 
cold, and not even the thought of Glenthorpe could 
quite reconcile him to the man of his daughter’s 
choice. By mere accident Julia had heard some- 
thing of Robert’s antecedents, and, as she insisted 
upon knowing the whole, Emma had told her just 
who Robert was, and the knowledge had gone-far 
toward reconciling the proud girl to her loss. 

Emma was welcome to a nephew of the Lyles, she 
said, with a haughty toss of her head, and when Tom 
Barton, who was still keeping sober {or Gertie’s sake, 
was suggested to her as groomsman she did not ob- 
ject, and received him gracefully when he came 
round to talk the matter over, 

Alice was to be the other bridesmaid, and it was 
confidently expected that Godfrey would stand with 
her. But this he flatly refused to do, saying in his 
letter to his father that he should not even be present 
at the ceremony. His coming home could only bring 
pain to himself and others, and he-chose to remain in 
London where he should see Emma and make it right 
with her. 

When Alice heard this she took the ring from her 
finger a second time, and, enclosing it in a blank 
sheet of paper, sent it back to Godfrey, with the feel- 
ing that all was really over between them, and that 
he never would be hers even if he did not marry 
Gertie. 

How she hated her rival, and how glad she was 
- know that she would not be present at the wed- 

ing. 

“If she come here I certainly shall leave, for the 
same roof cannot cover us both for a single hour,” 
she said. 

But she had nothing to fear from Gertie, who was 
neither able nor desirous of attending the wedding. 
She saw both Robert and Emma frequently, and 
through the former was carrying out the plan she 
had formed when he first told her who he was, and 
gave her the cairngorms from his grandmother. Then 
she had thought: “If Julia should ever marry 
Robert I will divide the stones with her, for surely 
no one can have a better right to them than Robert's 
wife ;” and now that it was to be Emma instead of 
Julia, she was far better satisfied, and sent a part 
of the stones to London, where they were made 
— bracelets, ear-rings and pin as her present to the 

ride. 

Itis not my intention to linger long over that 
wedding, which came off on one bright morning in 
September, and at which no one was present save the 
invited guests, Julia, as bridesmaid, was very beau- 
tiful, we heard, and at the breakfast coquetted a good 
deal with Tom, who, after all was over, and the bridal 
pair gone, came and told us all about it, and said Alice 
nearly bit his head off when he joked her about God- 
frey’s absence. 

“And if you believe me she is rather sweet on the 
rector,” he said; “and now that everything seems 
to be topsy-turvy, and upside down, I would not be 
surprised if she became our rectoress some day. 
Wouldn’t she be a jolly one though, with all ber 
cranks and furbelows ?” 

She had gone to London with the bridal party, and 
Julia had gone too, so that they were very lonely at 
Schuyler Hill, and within a day or two Edith came 
over for Gertie to go home. - 

* Mr, Schuyler wishes it; he misses you, I think, 
almost as much asI do,” Edith said, and that availed 
to take Gertie back more than anything else, I think. 

It was four weeks since the sail upon the river, and 
in that time so much had happened that it was hard 
at first to realize that she was the same girl who had 
left her room a month ago with so little thought of 
all that would happen ere she came back to it again, 
more as a daughter than as one who had unwittingly 
brought so much trouble to the household. 

It was Mr, Schuyler himself who met her at the 
door and led her into the house, and told her she was 
welcome home, and he was glad to see her, And he 
did seem happier for having her again, and as it was 
through him she had suffered so much, he tried by 
every means in his power to make amends, and with- 
hold from her nothing save the one thing which alone 
could bring the colour back to her face, and ease the 
heavy pain at her heart whenever she thought of 
Godfrey or heard his name mentioned. 

He was studying very hard at his profession, and 
wrote occasionally to his father cold, formal letters. 





pertaining wholly to his health or business, and not 
at all like the funny epistles he had been wont to dash 
off when he was not as sad and spiritless as now. 

Once he wrote to Gertie, and Mr. Schuyler gavo 
her the letter, knowing he could trust her. 

Oh, how Gertie wept over what seemed like a 
pleading cry of love wrung from her breaking heart, 
but she did not answer it, though she asked Edith to 
write and say she had received it, and that he must 
not write to her. 


CHAPTER XLVIILI. 

Yes, it was she, Mrs. Barrett, who came one dreary 
day in November, unannounced and unexpected, to 
Schuyler Hill, her white puffs of hair just as smooth 
as ever, her mourning just as deep and her black 
eyes as restless and eager as she walked up tho 
avenue and looked curiously about her. 

She had accidently stumbled upon Godfrey in 
London, and, recognizing him at once, had seized him 
by the arm, and to his utter amazement claimed him 
as her grandson by marriage. 

It was not in Godfrey’s nature tu be other than 
polite to any woman, and so adroitly did Mrs. Barrett 
manage that when at last he left her seated in the 
train which was to take her to Schuyler Hill, he 
found himself out of pocket just two pounds, which 
had gone for carriage hire and luach and ticket to 
Schuyler Hill. 

“But then a fellow must do something for his step- 
grandmother-in-law,” he said to Tom Barton, who 
chanced to be in London, and to whom he related his 
experience, adding that he hardly thought the worthy 
woman was expected or wanted at Schuyler Hill. 

Nor was she. But Mrs. Barrett was not one who 
cared particularly for the feelings of others. Regu- 
larly twice a year since her daughter's marriage she 
had received money from Mr. Schuyler, and never in 
her life had she been more comfortable and free ; but 
this did not satisfy her so long as she knew that 
there was a luxurious home which she felt she had 
a right to enjoy, for had it not become her daughter's 
through her agency alone, and ought not Edith to be 
willing to share it with ber? 

It was more than six years now since her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, and in all that time there had been 
no wish expressed to see her, no invitation for her to 
come, and she was tired of waiting and weary of her 
present idle life, while, to do her justice, there was in 
her heart a genuine desire to see her child’s face once 
more, and hear the sound of her voice calling her 
mother. . 

So, when her money came the last time, with a 
letter from Edith, who told of Emma’s marriage, and 
said that Julia was also gone, and she was alone with 
her husband, Arthur and Gertie, Mrs. Barrett's de- 
cision was made, and, giving up her pleasant room, 
which she had occupied so long, she started for and 
arrived at Schuyler Hill on a November day when 
the wind sighed drearily through the naked trees and 
rustled the dead leaves at her feet as she passed 
slowly up the avenue leading to Schuyler House, 

She had walked from the station, and taking the 
road which led past her old home, had paused a 
moment by the gate, looking at the pretty cottage 
and thinking of ali that had happened since the day 
Abelard was carried through the gate up to the little 
cemetery she could see in the distance, 

That was more than nineteen years ago, and she 
was an old woman now, and none who knew her then 
could by any chance recognize her as she walked on 
and turned into the broad avenue leading to the 
house on the hill. 

It was not finished when she saw it last, and as 
Edith had been very reticent with regard to it she 
had no idea how handsome it really was until she saw 
it on that November day, and judged from what it 
was then what it must be when the shrubs and 
flowers were in their bloom and the trees were bright 
in their summer robes of green. 

A few late flowers still lingered in the beds, and 
the walks and borders were neatly cut and cleaned, 
while the statuary and costly urns showed all the 
better for the absence of nature’s ornamentation, and 
Mrs, Barrett thought with pride what a lovely place 
it was, and half regretted that she had not come to it 
sooner as she stood at the door waiting for her ring 
to be answered. 

Edith was out that afternoon, and only Gertie was 
at home when Mrs. Barrett came, asking first for Mrs. 
Schuyler and then for Miss Westbrooke, 

“ An old lady in black, with puffs of white hair,” 
the servant said to Gertie, who, without a thought as 
to who it could be, went down to meet the stranger. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Barrett!” she cried, when she caught 
sight of the well-remembered features. ‘I did not 
dream of seeing you. When did youcome? Oh, I 
am so glad, and so will Mrs. Schuyler be. I wish 
she were here,” 

There was no question as to Gertie’s joy, and as 
Mrs. Barrett kissed her and looked into her face she 
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thought how the woman had more than fulfilled the 
child’s promise of wondrous beauty, and wished she 
was a8 sure of as hearty a welcome from her own 
daughter as she received from this stranger, who was 
removing her bonnet and shaw! and talking to her so 
fast. 

You must be very tired, and I'd take you to your 
room at once only I hardly know which Mrs. Schuy- 
ler wonld wish youto have. The best though, of 
course, as you are her mother. Yes, I think I'll 
venture that. Come with me, please,” and Gertie led 
the way up the broad, long staira to the guest-cham- 
ber of the house, the one reserved for people like Mrs. 
Morton and Mrs, Strong, who sometimes visited at 
Schuyler House. 

But Mrs, Barrett knew better than to take it. She 
was not so sure of Edith’s delight, while Mr. Schuy- 
ler, she felt, would never forgive her if he found her 
in his best room. 

So she said to Gertie: 

“I do not believe [ had better take this, as I shall 
probably remaina long time, and a smaller, plainer 
chamber will do for me—one near you if I can have 
it,” she added, with an instinctive feeling that in 
Gertie she would find her strongest ally and friend, 

‘Come to my room then and wait. Mrs, Schuyler 
wiilsoon be here,” Gertie said, and while she spoke 
there was the sound of wheels, and, looking through 
the blinds, Mrs, Barrett saw her daughter in her 
carriage coming up the avenue, and scanned her 
curiously. 

“ What a great lady she is though,” she said, aloud, 
‘and what a handsome house. I wonder if she blames 
me now.” 

From having lived alone so much Mrs. Barrett had 
acquired the habit of talkiug to herself, and she was 
startled when she met Gertie’s eyes fixed wonder- 
ingly upon her, and became aware that she was speak- 
ing her thoughts aloud. 

‘“ That’s she ; that’s Edith ; I hear her voice,” she 
said, beginning to tremble with excitement.and anti- 
cipation and dread. “ Would you mind telling her 
I’m here?” she added, feeling intuitively that if 
she was to have a shock Gertie would stand be- 
tween her and the battery, and thus make it easier to 
dear. 
“Certainly, I’ll tell her,” Gertie replied, while 
there began to dawn upon her a faint suspicion that 
possibly Mrs. Barrett might not be altogether welcome 
there. 

Edith had never voluntarily mentioned her mother 
in Gertie’s hearing, and when the latter spoke to 
her, as she sometimes did, she turned the conversa- 
tion at once into another channel. 

This Gertie now remembered, and when she added 
to it the few words Mrs. Barrett had inadvertently 
let fall about her daughter’s blaming her she felt 
sure there was some misunderstanding between 
mother and daughter ; and while she stood firmly by 
Edith, as the one probably least in fault, she felt a 
great pity for the tired, worn woman, whose face was 
so much paler and thinner than when she last saw 
it, and she resolved to do the best for her she 
could. 

“Oh, Mrs. Schuyler,” she said, meeting the lady 
at the foot of thestairs, and detaining her there while 
she spoke. ‘* Wait a moment, please, before you go 
up. I have some good news for you. You will beso 
glad. I was, and she is nothing to me either. Guess 
who has come,” 

Edith could not guess, though a thrill ran through 
her nerves, and, without the slightest reason for it, 
she felt the touch of the iron fingers at her throat, 
and her voice was a whisper as she asked : 

“ Who is it, Gertie?” 

“Your mother, and she is so tired and pale, and is 
trembling all over to see you,” Gertie replied, 
surer than ever, from the expression of Edith’s face, 
that there was something unpleasant between them. 

“My mother! My mother here, in this house !” 
Edith said, and her voice, which she had recovered, 
reached tothe upper hall where her mother stood, 
hearing the words and feeling them like so many 
stabs, for she kuew now she was not welcome. 

Nor was she. Edith was not glad, though her 
feclings were less for herself than for her husband, 
Try as she might, she had never been able quite to 
forgive her mother for the false position in which her 
falsehood had placed her, and she felt she could 
never trust her again. Still, she was her mother, 
and nothing could undo that, and she was there in 
her house, unasked it is true, but as a mother she 
had perhaps a right to come, or would have had, if 
the husband had not expressed himself so decidedly 
against it, and that was wkere Edith felt most 
keenly, 

What would Mr. Schuyler say to this mother-in- 
law thus thrust upon him? Would he blame her ? 
And would the result be estrangément and coldness 
between them? That something would come of it 
she was sure, and, asif she had already felt the 7“#ful 





shadow of the something which would result from 
that visit of her mother, and threaten both her life 
and reason, she stood a moment unable to move, 
while Gertie stared at her amazed, and the mother 
still stood waiting in the hall above. 

Recovering herself at last, she went slowly up the 
stairs, and on toward her own room, where she na- 
turally expected to find her visitor. But Mrs. Bar- 
rett was at the other end of the hall, and called to 


er: 

“ Here, Edith; here I am; here’s your poor old 
mother,” 

Then Edith turned and went swiftly to the spot, 
and, touched by the trembling voice and the tired, 
white face, which had grown so old, forgot every- 
thing for a moment, and winding her arms round her 
mother’s neck kissed her lovingly, and then, leading 
her to her own room, shut the door and sat down to 
look at her. 

**You didn’t expect me, I know,” Mrs. Barrett 
began, in a half-defiant, half-apologetic tone ; “and 
perhaps I did wrong to come; but I was so tired of 
living alone, with nothing to do but think from one 
day to another; and then I wanted so much to see 
you, Edith, in the handsome home I got for you. A 
mother has a right to visit her child, you know.” 

This she said because the expression on Edith’s 
face, which she could not understand, any more than 
she could realize that the refined, elegant woman 
clad in velvet and ermine—for the day was chilly— 
was her daughter—her own flesh and blood. Edith 
had grown far away from her mother, and tl.e-e was 
scarcely a sentiment in common between them. Still 
she wished to do right, and when her mother said 
what she did she replied : 

“ Yes, certainly, you have a right; and I am——’ 

She did not get any farther, for a voice which made 
her start said: 

“Edith, my dear, whose is all that remarkable- 
looking baggage down jin the side hall which I stum- 
bled over just now?” 

Mr. Schuyler had ridden round to the stable; and, 
giving his horse to the care of the groom, had en- 
tered the house through the side hall, where Mrs. 
Barrett’s numerous boxes and bundles had been de- 
posited, 

Like many people of her class, Mrs. Barrett be- 
lieved iu having things secure, and in addition to 
locks and hasps had tied her boxes with cords and 
ropes, which, with the marks of age and travel, gave 
them a “remarkable appearance” indeed, and Mr. 
Schuyler stumbled over them and struck his ankle 
against the sharp corner of one of them, and he was 
suffering from the pain when he put the question to 
his wife, without a thought that the obnoxious bag- 
gage was part and parcel of his mother-in-law, who 
sat alittle in the shadow, and whom he did not see 
till Edith, with burning cheeks, said to him: 

“Why, it must be mother’s baggage. I did not 
know it was here. Howard, see! here’s mother come 
to see us.” 

Edith was as near hysterical as she well could be 
and not break down entirely, while Mr. Schuyler 
was confounded and amazed and indignant altoge- 
ther. When he knocked his ankle against the box 
and saw the bits of rope he had thought of the Lyles, 
and the fine comband bare arms, and wondered if it 
could be they were claiming relationship so soon ; 
and now it was even worse than the Lyles—it was 
a mother-in-law whom he did not like, and to whom 
he had sent large sums of money every year for the 
sake of keeping her quiet where he wished her to re- 
malin. 

But she was here in his house, and had evidently 
come to stay, and he must not be rude to her for 
Edith’s sake; so he made a great effort to be civil, 
and said: 

“Ah, yes—your mother! Mrs. Barrett, how do 
you do? Iam—yes,Iam sure I am very much— 
yes—taken by surprise. When did youcome? You 
must be very tired. Edith, my dear, hadn’t you 
better show her to her room ?” 

He had made his speech, and, anxious to be rid 
of her, asked Edith to take her away; and Edith, 
who breathed more freely now that the worst was 
over, arose, and, bidding her mother follow her, con- 
ducted her to the small but pleasant room adjoining 
Gertie’s oh it semed with it by means of a 


’ 


door. To th it seemed that her mother was safer 
near to Gertie, while Mrs, Barrett was delighted 
with the arrangement, especially as Gertie signified 
her willingness to have the door kept open when 
Mrs. Barrett liked. 

It was known in the kitchen by this time that the 
soiled, jaded little woman with the qaeer-looking 
baggage was Mrs. Schuyler’s mother, and among 
the servants there was much talk and speculation 
concerning her. 

Hed she come to stay ? was she expected ? was Mr. 
Schuyler glad to see her? and what was she, any 
way? 





Mrs. Tiffe knew all about the lodgers and the 
— sewing, while the lower grade of servants 

new & great deal more, and had among them a 
tradition that Mrs. Schuyler’s mother once sat under 
an umbrella in the streets of London, and sold apples. 
And now she was here to be treated like Mrs, 
Schuyler herself, and John sniffed a little contemp- 
tuously when he went in to wait upon the family at 
dinner. 

But there was nothing to sniff at in the highly 
respectable-looking woman whom Gertie had helped 
to dress in her best black silk, with the widow’s cap 
set jauntily above the snow-white puffs of hair, and 
the air of quiet dignity which Mrs. Barrett knew so 
well how to assume, even when unusually embar- 
rassed as she was now, with so much grandeur and 
display around her, and Edith mistress of it all. 
Truly, she did a good thing when she withheld the 
letter which would so surely have changed her 
daughter’s life, she thought, when she was alone in 
her room that night and free to recall the chain of 
events which had resulted in her being there. 

Edith too was thinking, and her thoughts kept 
her awake until long after midnight, when, as she 
was about falling away to sleep, she was startled by 
the sound of a groan, which seemed to come from 
her mother’s room, and a moment after Gertie knocked 
at her door, saying: 

“ Please, Mrs. Schuyler, I think Mrs. Barrett is 
very ill.” 

Ina moment Edith was out of bed and knotting 
the cord of her dressing-gown with trembling hands, 
while Mr. Schuyler, also roused from his first deep 
sleep, and remembering Mrs. Rogers, who had gotten 
Edith up at midnight, wondered to himself “ why 
these people would always persist in being ill at 
such inopportune times, and send for Edith to help 
them.” 

He was very sleepy and a little inclined to be un- 
reasonable, and after Edith had gone to her mother 
he lay awake for a long time listening to the sound 
o* voices in Mrs. Barrett’s room, the shutting of doors, 
the footsteps in the hall, and the general commotion, 
until he began to wonder if for Edith’s sake he ought 
not to get up and see what was the matter. 

Ere loug, however, he heard Mrs. Tiffe say to one 
of the maids as she passed his door that it was no- 
thing but cramps; and, thus reassured, he lay down 
again upon his pillow, and began to think how much 
he had come in contact with these people since— 
since—— 

He hardly dared finish the sentence lest it should 
harm Edith, but he did at last, and said, “since my 
last marriage.” Not that he regretted that marriage, 
or would have given Edith up for the entire world, 
even though through her a good deal of trouble had 
come to him and his. 

First the Rogers woman, and then Gertie, who, by 
being made so much of, had won Godfrey’s love and 
estranged him from his father, and prevented a mar- 
riage he desired so much, and made his eldest daugh- 
ter say things to him which he had never forgotten. 
Then there was Robert; but here he paused, for 
Edith was in no wise answerable for that. She had 
nothing to do with the Lyles or that Nesbit woman, 
with her comb, and he was glad of that and wished 
she was as guiltless of having given him a mother- 
in-law whom he did not like, Even old Mrs. Rossi- 
ter, with her diamonds and snuff-coloured satin, and 
long line of spotless ancestry, had been obnoxious to 
him, and he did not feel very bad that day when he 
came back from Greenwood and left her there. And 
now this other one was worse yet, coming upon him 
unawares, and taking Edith from her bed at midnight 
and keeping him from his slumbers. 

Thus he reasoned for awhile and then his con- 
science began to reproach him with injustice to Ger- 
tie, whom, in spite of all the trouble, he liked so much, 
and whom, now that his daughters were gone, he was 
so glad to have with him. 

Gertie was not like these people. She was more 
like Edith, whom he had wronged perhaps in think- 
ing that through her anything but perfect happiness 
had come to him and his. It was not a manly thing 
to do, and he was very sorry, and when in the gray 
dawn of the morning she crept shivering and weary 
to his side he wound his arms around her, and with 
the kiss imprinted on her lips reassured her of his 
love, which no mother-in-law could change, and ab- 
solved himself from any injustiee he might have 
done her in his heart. 

Then he fell asleep and dreamed he had two 
mothers-in-law, one the woman with the rope-bound 
baggage and the other the white-haired, sweet-faced 
old lady knitting in the sunshine at her cottage door. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Ir was more than the cramps which ailed Mrs. 
Barrett, though at first it seemed like it, and after 
quieting her mother and seeing her fall away to 
seep, Hdith had no fears for her safety, aud went to 
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her own room without a thought of danger. ‘ But 
later in the morning -when she’ stood again by ‘her 
mother’s bedside, aud saw how pale and pinched the 
features were, and: how old and worn ‘she looked 
without her teeth and puffs of hair, and how weak 
atid helpless she seemed, she began to. feel'some 
alarm and sent-off for the plysician‘at once. 

It-was probably .a low, nervous: fever, he said, 
adding that rest and careful uursing were all that 
wasinecessary. Sbe did not meed much medicine, 


and there was no danger to be-apprehended. 


This was his opinion, but Mrs, Barrett thonght 
differently. She had a settled conviction that the 
illness coming on ‘so. fastywas her last. . She had 
only come to Schuyler House to die, and Bdith would 
not long be troubled with her, she.said, ‘in. reprooch- 
ful tones, which she meant:should make-her danghter 
sorry ‘that, she had not «been omore:) pleased: to:'see 
her. 

And Edith *was sorry and:made every ‘possible 
amends by nursing: her herself,; and staying.60con- 
stantly pwith ber that: her ‘husband’s .aversion to 
mothers-in-law-was not. likely to be:greatly: lessened. 

And yetowith-all ithe cave: Mrs. Barrett.grew :con- 
stantly worse; aud every succeeding | day found: her 
weaker than the precedingyone had left her. «She.did 
not seem; to bave:aay -witality.or rallying. force, and, 
without any real disease, sank so fast that within two 
weeks aftersher arrival tlvereshe-came! to the: point 
where she looked death in the face and kuewihe-was 
waiting for ler. 

There! was no hope,:and her danghter's ‘beautiful 
home, which she had siuned:so to! gat, ‘could -be:no- 
thing to her. She :could not‘even see it as. it was, 
or go about/among her old acquaintances, herself 
unknown, iand a kind of divinity among them, ‘be- 
cause she was. Mrs, Schuyler’s: mother. 

This had been her dream, her chief ambition ; 
but.it-was. not to be | vealized. -Her only vpart in 
Edith’s, grandeur would ‘be a costly ‘coffin :and :a 
great faneral, when many ‘woald look upomher face, 
never dreaming that they hadseenit before, That 
was all, and she knew it now, and: as earth began 
to fade away and the realitiesof: the mext world 
loomed darkly in the distance remorse ‘came hand in 
hand with the shadow of death, and sat upon her 
pillow and filled her-heart with horror and anguish 
when she remembered all the-past and her sad, wasted 
life. 

It was no comfort to her now>that the: baptismal 
waters had once bedewed her head or that the-solemn 
vows of comfirmation liad) passed: her lips and she 
been numbered outwardly with the children of Hea- 
ven. To ber there had never been any reality in 
religion. Everything with her was;outward and 
done for-effect,and becauseit was respectable. Hven 
her praying had only been in public-when it:was the 
proper thing to do, for by herself she -never prayed, 
never. till now when she'stood face to face with death, 
and felt her burden of: guilt and sin rolling over ber 
like a mountain, and crushing her tothe earth. 'Then 
conscience awoke, and like David! sme cried: 

“* My sin is ever before me.” 

Oh, that sin, that one particular sin! How it 
haunted. ber day and night, seeming’so: much Jarger 
than all the: rest, and making her shrink. away ‘from 
Edith’s presence and sometimes cover her:head with 
the: bedclothes, so as pot to see the face bending so 
kindly over ber. For !many long ‘years ‘she had 
trampled on her conscience, until it would ‘almost 
seem that it had flown for ever, At last, when:she 
could bear the anguish no longer iand«must -speak to 
some one, she said to Gertie, who, from ‘the first, had 
shared Edith’s vigils and who was /sitting with her 
that night: 

“ Gertie, are you a Christian ? Haveryou been con- 
firmed? Do you ever pray?” 

The questions were very abrupt, and Gertie’s face 
flushed and she waited a little before answering : 

“ Yes, I was confirmed,.and I do pray, and ‘hope:I 
am a Christian in the sense you mean. And yow are 
a Christian too?” she added, :after.a pause. 

Aud Mrs. Barrettisaid,iquickly : 

‘No, no, never, There was:nothing real; all'was 
for effect, and now it is: like so manyscorpions sting- 
ing me to madness, and one act. hurts:‘meworse than 
all the rest. Gertie, if you had: doneisomething very 
wicked years: ago, ‘something which nobody in the 
wide world knew besides you, but which concerned 
another very, very much, what wonld you: do ?*yon, 
who pray and hope you are a Ohristian ?” 

Ordioarily Gertie'would bave thought herself too 
young and inexperienced to offer adviee‘to one so 
much ber senior, and whom she had believed so good 
&® Woman, but now words:seemed putiuto her mouth, 
and she answered, unhesitatingly : 

“T should ask Heaven to forgive me; and if the 
person so much concerned were: within my ‘reach I 
should confess it to him, I think.” 

There was a bitter cry, and Gettiesaw great drops 


“ Yes, that.isit—only.I must reversoiit. Confess. 
to her first, and then|1 ean. dave to ‘pray, which I 
cannot new. Ob, Gertie, Gertie—never, never-tellia, 
falsehood so.lopg.as. you mpy.live.” 

She was very mucly excited, and) seemed at ‘times, 
to be out of. her.mind, and talked queer things.of tle 
blue-eyed baby, “the child who she thinks. is dead.” 
“* Ob; where is it. now,/and what was its fate ?”she 
‘kept whispering: to-herself,.and,once,‘as Gertie beut’ 
over her to bathe her burning head, she said, ‘!Arej 
tyou. she—the girl, the child,, you knew:?” 

“No, Iam only Gertie; try to sleep now. and.ndt 
talk any more'to-night. -You-will be better in the, 
morning and can tell Mrs. Schuyler,” Gertie. said,, 
feeling intuitively that.Edith:was the person con- 
cerned.in the secret. troubling the,.guilty woman so 
mueb, 

She was sure of it when.Mrs. Barrett answered: 
“Yes, I must tell her. I must. Heaven; give mo 
strength.to do.it.” 

Perhaps this was the first. genaine.prayer she had 
ever made,and as if -already better for ‘it she became 
more quiet'and slept sweetly till the dawn. of, the 
mornivg, when Edith came to see how she had passed 
the nightand. relieve Gertie of. her watch. 

“Go to bed now, child,” :*shesaid, ‘tand: Iwill see 
'that you are mot.called till.lunch. “Youaustjbe-very 
tired.” 

Gertie obeyed, and going to, her-own, room, the ad- 
joining one, was.soon.in a. deep sleep, while Edith 
took her.place by Mrs, Barratt’s bedside. 

(To de-continued) 








VITAL CAPACITY, 


Vira capacity is the ability which*the ‘Tangs 
have for receiving a sufficient amount ‘of ‘common 
‘atmospheric”air for all healthful purposes. The 
amount ‘which they can receive is measured’ with 


inch ; and that measure’is as infallibly correct as 
would be that of any fluid, with any known measar- 
ing-vessel ; in'short, there can be no mistake about 
‘it, so that neither the' physician’ nor the: patient can 
be deceived. 

It is:not of less:importance, in # practical point of 
view, to know how much air.a man ought to'receive 
into the lungs habitually in order to'maintain a 
healttful condition of the system. ; 

The first.thought which presents itself to the mind 
in this connection is that.all persons do-net require 
the same amount of lungs, the same “‘ vital capacity.” 
Children.need less than grown persons ; womenthan 
men ; and the requirements of di classes must 
vary according to size, age, etc. . But whatever ma; 
be thought in this direction must give way to bard 
fact, to actual observation, made thousands of:times 
by edueated men of both hemispheres, ‘who.could 
neither have temptation nor object nor inclination 
to pervert palpable truths; and the great, all-con- 
trolling fact which runs throngh every experiment 
and every observation, by whomsoever made, is 
simply this‘ that the “ vital capacity,” the amount 
of air required by each individual, depends more on 
the height of the’ person ‘than on‘all things else. 
There are some slightly modifyingcircumstances, but 
they all together amount to nothing worth consider- 
ation against ‘the great fundamental, practical truth 
that the height of aman determines "what ‘shall be 
his “‘ vital capacity ;""and ‘not only ‘so—there ‘is* a 
uniform proportion between 'the different: heights ; 
uniform enough to warrant ‘the’ statement that for 
every additional inch in stature eight more:eubic 
inches of“ vital capacity ’’ are required, 

To.illustrate: If amanids five feet seven inches 
high his healthfal “ vital capacity ’’ is two hundred 
and twenty-two cubic inches (three 2s, easy -of -re+ 
membranee) ; if he measures five feet eight inehes 
then his ‘ vital capacity ” mast be eight:cubiciinches 
ofvair more—that is, two hundred and thirty. The 
instrument for “measuring the breath,’ or the 
“vital capacity” of any individual, is called the 
Spirometer. f 

It would seem that the amount of a man’s lungs 
was determined by the development of his chest, by 
the girth round it ; but the hard fact is that it is 
not the case. Of two men of equal.age and -height, 
one measuring two feet and a half, and the other 
three feet and a half or four feet, the thest will 
not have a greater “‘ vital. capacity,” Will not deliver, 
at one full rm menesane one cubic inch or more of air 
than the smaller-chested man. ‘This fact isrepedted, 
is constantly ‘coming ‘under’ the writes observa- 
tion. 

When it is ‘said ‘that a man five feet seven inches 
high will, if' his lungs are sound and’ are: working 
fully'and well, deliver two hundred an@'twerity-two 
cubic inches of air'at one full expiration, or take in 

that amount at one full inspiration, itis not meant 
to say that he takes that much air into the lungs at 
each ordinary inspiration, for he really takes in mutch 


mathematical accuracy, to the fraction of a ‘cubic } 


‘but. ‘the \preportions ‘are the.same between a full 
breath; whatever that may.be,and the ordinary in- 
spization-ofieach. — f ; 
In-connection with that wide-spreading malady 
* Qonsumption,” and the, t fact that as that 
disease progresses the breath becomes shorter—that 
.is, the “ vital.capacity ’” becomes less; taking into 
aocount, also. that consumption never bezins its 
actual inroads on-the lungs nutil the “vital capa- 
city” has for.weeks.and months been less than ‘the 
healthful standard, arid that consunption cannot 
exist without'a large diminution of the “vital capa- 
city,” the great. practical fact comes up béfore the 
mind with’ striking ‘importance that the very’ first 
thing'to be determined, many case of exiting or 
apprehended consumption, is “ What is’ the’ vital 
‘eapacity ?”” or“ What is the actual’ capacity ‘of the 
‘lungs for reveiving air?” ‘Then, 'if itis found td be 


\"bolew the healthful ‘staridard, there is ‘catse’*for 


alarm, and measures should be taken to increase‘this 
“actual” capacity of the iangs;and tose measures 
should:not be intermitted for asingle day until the 
desired end is attained, with a‘ margin. 

It is certainly gratifying to know that the decay- 
Hing power of langs ¢an«be ire-developed ; physi- 
ians of various schools have sudceeded in devising 
means, according to the principles oftheir particular 
‘creed. - Hachone may think his own the best. ‘Tho 
amethod weadvocate has advantages not to-belightly 
valued ; it does not cost anything, and consequently 
is available.to.every sufferer, however poor ; it. does 
not confine to the house ; it is’ practicable to all ; it 
is attended with.no pain ; it is combined with no 
mystery ; it is plain to the commonest . understand- 
ing ; and the improvement of the patient, or the 
fatal of the disease, is so certainly marked 
that nei the patient nor the physician.can be de- 
ceived under any ordinary circumstances. 

"But there is an objection to it which is fatal as to 
its:good effects in perhaps nine casés ont of ten. 
Not one person in ten has the moral power, has force 
‘of character'enough'to carry it out. It would do 
more or less good in’évery stage Of consumptive dis- 
ease; ‘can never do.any injury whatever ; ‘but it is’so 
i much easier to drink whisky,‘ to ‘swallow cod-liver 
oil, to'#will porter, ale’and' beer, to purchase’ cough. 
idrops and expeetorarite, there-is ‘such’ a “preference 
for alleviants over eradicators, that it is hardly 
iworth the trouble to explain the philosophy of it to 
nein'ten. Yet by itor its substitutesyas a main 
‘means, persons :have attained better health, and 
lived in considerable comfort for two, ten, and 
twenty years afterward ; and the:same results must 
oeeur. in all time!to come, fonnature’sagéncies never 
lose.their power. It is by 'the:aid of the-foregoing 
principles, together with observations, made daily 
on that class of diseases.to which spiromptry, or the 
doctrine of “ vital capacity,” is applicable, ‘thatthe 
following results. have-been attained ; 

l[st.. Persons who have been abandoned to die of 
consumption have been ascertained notto. have that 
a and, as @ consequence, are living at this 

y- ' 

2nd. Others who were not considered to have had 
that malady have nevertheless applied. for an oxa- 

‘mination and opinion, and lave been found to be 
in the last stages of that dreaded ailment. 

‘There are’too many who claim'to ‘have special ex- 
perience and ability in diseases of'the air-passagos, 
who pronounce of every man Who calls, without éx- 
ception, “ Yours is a very’bud ease }” and ‘on b-ing 
appealed ‘to, to know' to what’extent restoration ean 
be reasonably expected, they reply almost invariably, 
and‘in the ‘most’*deeided and eonfidertt terms: ‘1 
‘have cured' worse cases’ than yours, ‘and ‘ean ctire 
‘you with the utmost certainty.” ‘The course of the 
true physicians widely diferent ; "both his honour 
and a common humanity imperativelycalbupon him 
to pronounce a plain; vandidand anequivocal opinion. 
If a hopeless case isvreckicssly declared “ eurable,” 
time ‘will prove the falsehood. Ifa man is labouring 
under the impression that he has an imcurable 
disease, when’ on. examination it is'elear.there is no 
‘approachitoit, it isia cruelty. and a robbery to: keep 
‘him under the.false impression, for the purpose of 
working on his. feara,and detaining-him from bome 
under heavy expenses, for the.sole objeot.of making 
a non bill, 

On the other hand, the cruelty and robbery are 
equally vile if, when the patient is known to be ina 
hopeless condition, he is detained with promises of 
cure week after week, and ata heavy or to him and 
his a ruinous expense, until return to home and 
friends is impossible. 

Tf a man is not consumptive, and is plainly told 
80, such a-barden is'taken from his mind that a new 
life is infused'‘into him ; he risés ‘above the depres- 
sions which were crushing him into the grave, 
throws off disease, and goes forth in a ‘few days a 
new being and a well man. 

“On 'the Other hand, if the symptoms are really 
grave, it is better that ‘the patient should’ know it 
than be allowed'to consider them slight ; ‘for ‘then 
‘he willbe prevented from making those exertions 








on Mrs. Barvett’s brow as she moaned; 


less, probably a pint, or some forty cubic inches ; 


‘for recovery which are indispensable to his safety: 
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No man will work for life if he is assured that life 
is not in daager. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE, 


LoommwG@ oR @me Easterty Curren?.—Two 
amateur:balloonists, Austin and Clough, made an 
ascensioniirem San Francisco, receutly, hunting for 
the easteriyroursant. They found one which took 
them three niilegoout to sea off (Golden Gate, where 
the balioan/game@idown and dragged.a long distanes 
in the water. A boat’s crew rescued the y, 
men. The béeon went up again, and -wheniilast 
seen wasiflyingwnorthward without any.paseepger in 
the basket. 

Hotseuvpanceor IRon.—The process of ihota@pild- 
ing of »ironsawdsimilar metals has been Jatelyomuch 
simplified by Kirchmann, who produces giltadesigns 


which: are weryemniform and which withsaodanamal: 


This.is done-byxabbing the surface 

gam (which = an }, a peveniif\ the 
surface be oxydigdd), and then quick j 
concentrated solatian of chloride of. pert ee 
ling the mercurysby, the heat of a lauwp or fummece. 
Similan resultegmeytbe obtained withgplatinmm and 
silvermalts. 

PROTECTING'RREEL AND IRON FROM Rust—The 
following mixturesis stated to be an excellentitbrown 
coating for,pretecting steel andtirom from rust. \!Dis- 
solve wo -pavts orgstalized .@hieride .of siran,atwo 
parts: chloride 6 repent ae | one 2partisannin: in’ 
four pants water; apply with s or - wma, 
let-dry. ‘Thenanatnakoset of lion petassbe os 
and again: another Sf-mecessary, p> Ti the Sele ae 
dark as desirgd. (Wikemidny. it-is-waakhed with water, 
allowed to. dry again,vemd *the-surfase polished with 
boiled ov ed oil, “Duethlorideof antimony mustibe 
as nearly nentr 

donuenGcageiieeean employmentofeoluble glass 
in the arts is-xapitly-extending aud iit hescbecome 


indispensable in amany-industeialbbsanches. iit-seams 

to be specially well Dt ne Rr etme 
cements. When intimately mixed-with‘fine chalk “it 
is found tlt a hard cement will be formed in from 
six to eight hours. With powdered sulphide of anti- 
mony a black mass is produced, which is susceptible 
of taking. high polish, and possesses then a superb 
metallic, Justre. Fine ,iron dust gives a gray-black 
mass of great hardness. Zino dust gives:a gray mass 
of much , hardness, and , having a metailic lustre. 
Zine castings can be readily, repaired by its aid. 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY .OF COAL.—A new sewer 
was recently being put down in ‘I'homas Street, Shef- 
field, and the excavations, laid ,open;a seam of coal 
which there crops up almost.to the surface. News of 
this, discovery was,quickly spread among the humbler 
residents of. the neighbourhood, and the, nesult was 
that several hundred women.and :childven put inian 
appearance with baskets, buckets, andisacks, and «all 
kinds of receptacles, for, the collection of the ‘black 
diamonds” as. they were thruwn up by the workmen. 
The separation of the coal from the earthiand stones 
certainly involved seme. little trouble, but the crowd 
was enterprizing, and .patient, aud the division of 
the spoil was conducted with,a,fair degree of de- 
corun. 

THe TRANSIT OF \Venus.—T he transitiof the planet 
Venus across the syu’s disc, which will; take place: a 
few months hence, is an occurrence of great rarity, 
and is eagerly looked forwazxd;to by, astronomers of 
different countries. ‘The puenomeuon is, of import- 
auce as furnishing the best means of aseertaiuing the 
sun’s distance and volume, and .of ,aupplying data for 
determining the distances-and;magnisude,of the 
nets. It is, in fact,.a,univergal standard. of astrono- 
mical measurement. The first transit ever known to 
have been recorded, took place on the:4th of Decem- 
ber, 163), After the close of the present: century 
there will be notransitof Venus until the,8th.of Jane, 
2004, there will be another on the 6th of Jume, 2012, 
again on December. L1th,2117,0n.the 8th.of Decem- 
ber, 2125, June 11th, 2247, and June.9th, 2255... How 
strange these far-off dates.look to,us.now ! 

IMPROVED Mgpium or ArrtirieiaAL LiguT FOR 
THE LyEs.—'Lhe,painful effect.of.some of the: most 
usual kinds of artificial light upon the eye is wall 
known, even to many whose natural visien is quite 
unimpaired. This .is,attributed by recent :imvesti- 
gators to the great proportion of really non-laminous 
rays, or rays of mere caloric beariug no ilimmination, 
which it contains. It is claimed to be demonstrated, 
by accurate analysis, that in.sunlight, thera:are : 50 
per cent. of such rays, in gaslight nearly 90, dn 
electric light. 80,and in kerosine light as many «as 
94, Without vouching for the entixe correctaess:of 
these figures, the announcement lately madeis.worth 
repeating, namely, that a German chemist named 
Lonsberg professes to have discovered that by pass. 
ing any kind of artificial light through a thin laye, 


of alum or mica these caloric raya are absorbed, 
while the illuminating power of the true light-rays 
is undiminished and becomes exceedingly mild.and 
pleasant to the eye. 

Narurat Sopa warsr ‘Sprrves.—Natural soda- 
water is produced at Colorado’ Springs, three days 
from Canon City. ‘Lhe widerreputation of these 
springs is not undeserved, ;and the different ingre- 
diests with which the waters,are charged,seonsider- 
hing: their close proximity, is quite rematiable. The 
ewaters of the main.springs contain respeotively iron, 
¢soda/and sulphur, together with otherssubstances in 
nmiimer,quantities. The soda spring ticularly 
interesting, being heavily chargédy ‘qearbonic 
fe an. og bubbiesmp in a livelyamanmer. [n- 
)-vertipgyyour Cae rr it quitistysinto the 
“spring, ob vdelicions :draftiéaramperior to 
any ry ae “Lhe vmaserideided into 
iatbibenses, aud/isceonsidered very »@ffieatiaus in 
therveliéf of rheumatiem. It is ota yomoe! re- 

The hotel are “excellent 
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N—+An interasting 
ssunvepetstby, photograplrywiill /be’found below. It) 


witha of Susiday,tthe't2ch. 
9th som 


er-pair. 

wadihetmennithe eastern limb anithithe-cen 
pone are a was at a shockidiliemnes fram: 
| eastern On October 10th,:besides: 
positionyewming to the revolution of ‘thessun eniits 
plied, janis, a \feeshespot appeared, acoompanying® the elon~ 

@pot wof the previousvday, Ovteber ith’ 
‘@howed: merely a change of position from thhemsut’s!' 
rewolution. “On the 13th thewwestern pairthad dis- 


largemepot of.the-eastern pair had become.circular, 
and‘ betweendteand the eastern limb tworemall. spots 
.hadeppaerdd. ‘Photographs of:theB4th,(both, 26th, 
fit-eeams }.and 17thwbewad only daily change éf position. On’ 
aéf-|‘the’B6thvend"17th:the-group nearest the-westeru limb 
“~was.surrounded*by-conspicuous facule. 

To OLrearR Puoto Batus.—When photo printing 
baths become discoloured various agents are em- 
ployed in order to“decolourize-them. Among tle 
best of theseis:the substance known as Ohiua lay, 
or kaolin, which consists almost entirely of silicate of! 
alumina... Ati'the/present period paper is adulterated 
toa largeextent by the admixture of clay, and ‘hence, 
whens silver bath has become discoloured, owing:to 
the presence of organic matter, an effectual remedy 
isjalways at ‘and ;'for, in’ the ‘absence: of “kaolin, all 
that is necessary is to: burn any good heawy~bodied 
paper and shake mp the ashes with ‘the ‘silver. On 
filtrationrit:wiil'be found to have! become pure aud! 
bright. This little bit of usefal knowledge may 
prove beneficial to those who live at a consideratile 
distance from a photographie chemist. Of course we 
‘allcknow that sthere are many agents by which’ the 
bath «may ‘be decolourized, «among which *may' be 
named anima!) charcoal, camphor, citric acid, chloride 
of. .sodium »and others. Kaolin, hewever,’is more 
generally adopted thaniany other ; aud many of our 
readers will be pleased at being made acquainted 
withthe foregoing very ‘simple method of obtaining 
a supply with no greater amouut of trouble than that 

of:ignitingia: piece of any heavy-bodied paper, 

WOOD. AND STRAW PAPER MAKING 
IN PRANCE, 

Tae improved processes of making paper. from 
‘wood, ‘straw, and’various grasses,-as practised in 
‘Prance, nowenable ‘the inanafacturers to recover 85 
per cent. of the caustic alkali, used'in the reduction 
of the:raw ‘material into pulp, “Phis is a very im- 
portant economy. 

In orderito-convert*wood ‘into pulp ‘a strong solu- 
tion of the alkaliis*necessary. One pound of carbon- 
ate of -soda’is ‘required to produce four pounds of 
pulp. 

(By steeping the:wood or straw in ‘the alkali solu- 
tion the resinous-and other gummy matters are sepa 
rated from the fibres of the material, and become 
mixed: with the solution. “Io regain the soda for re- 
use is: now the object'of the manufacturer. This is 
done’ by evaporating the water by heat, then charring 
the resulting ‘mass, which yields carbonate of soda, 
then: converting ‘the latter into caustic soda. 

Vhe ration is effected by passing the products 
of combustion from the fire which heats the alkaline 
solution through the liquid which isto be evaporated. 
For'this purpose the liquid is'thrown up in the form 
ofa thin spray by paddio wheels; 12} pounds of.the 
solution, it is stated, are evaporated for each pound 
of coal:consumed, ‘The carbonate of soda is then 
subjected to long-continued washing in a peculiar 
apparatus until it is fit for burning, and at last 85 








per cent. of the original quantity of the alkali is re- 


covered. The former methods only permitted the 
recovery of from 50 to 60 per cent. of the alkali. 


THE VARIABLE STAR ALGOL. 


TE periodical fluctuations in the light of the star 
Algol have been accounted for in two different ways, 
first, by supposing that'a non-luminous body revolves 
around this star, the-plane of its orbit being dir-cted 
toward-our system, or nearly so, and, secondly, on 
the hypothesis that Algol is a secondary body, re- 

volving round.a-dark:primary in au orbit situated as 
in the formericase. 

If the vaviations:are:really produced by the inter- 
vention ofva/dark body;and if,.at tietime of mini- 
mum brightuens,this.dark body is entirely projected 
upon the disaitf Algal, it is evident, \\from the large 
proportion ofilightvemt:off, thatithe twoxbodies do not 
differ very greatlyimeize, ‘Itseameto us, therefore, 
that if we admit theemistencefeaidark companion, 
it would be more correct.toaay'thatboth bodies re- 
volve around the centreséf gravity sbetween them, 
rather than to say thateeither of ithe two revolves 
around the other. 

There is a method of observation at our command, 
thowever, by which the truth ofthis theory of Algol’s 
jeme@tion in an orbit may be;putitolthe test. I refer to 


hepectroscopic observation, Imease Algol:moves in 
extoudsrirommthe 9th tothe RBth of th. On Ostober fuss orbit, it is obvious thstamt:times, it must be 


ipgeenenching ourpystemyaudatmbber times receding 
it. 


Gif, therefore, ‘the orbital vélocity»of the star be 
‘| edfficiently great, displacement of the lines in its 
spectrum wouldvesult; and by observing the amount 
ofitheir displecement’at different :times*during the 
pperiod of variation, the rate atrwhich the'star moves 
an’ its orbit couldibeid etemmi tely. Of 
reourse, in thesedbeervatéous account - mould ave to 





| eeprom a Of*the system 
appeawaiin consequence #f:the daily motion, the wae en Lmotion of the 
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BOW, cpanomrar* ARE INJURED. 

S&COORDUNG-to & t manufacturer, there are 
emore-pianos injured by improper tuning than by le- 
gitimate use and the consequent natural wear of the 
instruments. The frame of a good piano, fully strung 
and tuned, is made to resist a tension equal to about 
seven tons, This severe strain relaxes as the stringe 
recede from pitch, but.is.renewed-when,the piano is 
tuned ;' antdit is frequently discovered, as aresult of 
this repeated process, thatthe frame is bent or bel- 
lied ; and at the hands of anignorart tuner or one lack- 
ing good’ judgment'an instrument at this'stage is soon 
injured beyoud.remedy. With-reasonable use a piano 
is expected to remain in“godd condition for seven 
years, and the’ best makers will ‘so guarantee their in- 
struments ;\but the incompetence and malpractice of 
certain co-called tuners sets the seal of destruction 
on thousands of instruments in from, two to five 

ears. 

In tuninga piano’the'correct méthod is:to begin 
‘ini‘the’ centre ‘of the instrument, on what is called 
midiiie C, yet many tuners when leaving middle 
O, instead of ‘going down ‘the scale and taning the 
lower notes and heavier-and longer strings first— 
thus ‘immediately bringing the greatest tension to 
bear upon the frame, and forming, as it were, a solid 
fouudation upon which’ to operate—will go up the 
scale, beginning with the shorter-aud'lighter wires 
and higher notes, teaving‘the bass strings unfil the 
last, withthe invariable result'that,'when the tuning 
of ‘the lower portion of the ‘piano ‘is completed, the 
upper octaves are found to'be decidedly away from 
pitch. Every tinte-a piano’ is tuned in this manner it 
increases the liability Of bending ‘the frame and 
renders the instrument ‘more difficult. to tane and 
keepin tune. The-apparent physical effect may be 
so:infinit-simal as’to beimpossible of measurement, 
yet a change in the outline of’ the frame equal to but. 
the thickness of a sheet of ‘tissue paper will produce 
a« difference of ‘nearly a half-tone in the sound of any 
given note. If the lighter’striugs are tuned first 
they relax when' the greater strain is brought to bear 
in’‘keeping the heavier wires up to pitch, with the 
effect referred to above, 

Many tuuers‘do not carefully note the condition of 
the frame of a piano, and adapt their treatment to 
the circumstances of the ‘case, with full knowledge 
that a bent, weakened, or very old frame will not 
stand ‘the extreme tension or sustain the strings at 
the high pitch which can be put upon and borne bya 
frame and wires which havo never been injured 
through ignorance or. neglect, and bear no special 
marks of timo or use. There are very few pianos, 
and ‘those of’ tho best description, that will stand at 
concert»pitch. The piano manufacturers advise pur- 
chasers to have their iustruments tuned by repre- 
sentatives of the respoctive factories from which the 
pianos are cent,.as. they are aware of the terrible or- 
deal through which instrumonts must pass at the 
hands of tuners of every degree of intelligence and 
ability 
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THE TRIUMPH OF INNOCENCE. 


Near the eastern extremity of the island of Cuba, 
where the palm and orange trees rear their fragrant 
heads in wild and luxuriant beauty, a little creek 
makes in from the blue and flashing sea, and extends 
inland for several miles, but hidden from the eye of 
the casual passer by a thick growth of mangrove 
and other tropical bushes that fringe its winding 
banks. 

At one point this creek makes a curve or sweep, 

in such a manner as to form a sort of bay or cove, 
with sufficient water for vessels of a light drayght 
to make a harbour there. In this little cove, at the 
time of the opening of our tale, two schooners lay 
lazily riding at their anchors, like two sleeping 
warriors reposing side by side upon the field of their 
glory. 
. They were vessels of about two hundred tons 
burden each, very sharp and rakish, and with im- 
mensely heavy masts and yards, as if intended more 
for fast sailing than for the burdens they were ex- 
pected to carry. They were both armed with 
twenty-four-pound carronades, with a single long 
brass thirty-two amidships, and altogether had a 
very suspicious appearance, notwithstanding that 
their decks were entirely deserted, save by a rough- 
looking sentinel, who, armed with a heavy cutlass, 
paraded to and fro the quarter deck of each asxegu- 
larly as the motion of a pendulum. 

On the green beach in front of the anchorage, 
where the two schooners were lying, might have 
been seen alittle collection of huts with a formidable- 
looking fortress situated on an open square, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the dwellings of the inhabi 
tants, which it was evidently intended to protect. 
Several heavy pieces of artillery protruded their 
black, mischievous-looking muzzles through embra- 
sures cut in the walls of the fortress, like the port- 
holes of a man-vf-war, and it was evident, from the 
appearance of the whole establishment, that no 
honest community had its dwelling there. Several 
rude and weather-beaten-looking men, clad ia a sort 
of outlandish uniform, were lounging round among 
the bamboo-thatched huts, evidently impatient with 
their shore life, and anxious to be off again upon 
the blue waves of the laughing sea, whose glorious 
waters might be discerned from the spot, stretching 
far away, until they mingled with the golden-hued 
ring of the horizon. 

Among this rude and fierce-looking fraternity 
might have been seen one who was a man of quiet 
and dignified deportment, and who seemed desirous 
of keeping himself aloof from the rugged herd by 
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which he was surrounded. He was apparently not 
more than thirty years of age, with a sun-burned, 
ruddy countenance, and with an eye that shone like 
one of the frozen Pleiades on a cold and frosty night. 
His dress too was of a much finer material than that 
worn by the others, and a single glance would have 
sufficed to tell the most casual observer that he could 
have been none other than the leader or commander 
of the band, who were lounging about the huts with 
a restlessness which told how little they relished 
the inactive life they were doomed for a time to 
lead. 

Such was in fact the case. The individual de- 
scribed was Alphose Hartstene, one of the most 
daring and dreaded corsairs that ever infested the 
seas, and his terrible fame had already extended 
over the whole maritime world. Cruel and reck- 
less, he destroyed without mercy all who fell into 
his power. 

For many years this dreaded pirate had occupied 
the little creek at the eastern extremity of Cuba, 
and had fortified it in such a manner as to defy the 
attacks of any force that would be likely to be sent 
against him; and here in a guarded security he 
spent his leisure time when wearied with his cruises 
at sea, and when his crew required recreation and 
rest from their labours. But there was one thing 
wanting to complete his happiness, and that one 
thing he was now determined to have, 

Alphose Hartstene paced slowly to and fro between 
two of the huts for a considerable time without 
speaking to any one, occasionally casting his eyes 
with a long and wistful gaze off upon the waters of 
the far-stretching sea. His mind was evidently ill 
at ease, for at intervals he muttered to himself in 
broken accents, and seemed determined upon some 
project, the nature of which as yet remained locked 
in his own breast. 

“Tt isno use living longer in this way,” at length 
he said, “I am wearied with my lonelinees, and the 
time has come. She must be old enough by this time, 
I think. Let me see. It must be some twelve years 
since I saw her. Yes, she must be eighteen now— 
just the right age! By Jupiter! I'll about it at 
once!” 

Taking a silver whistle from his pocket, Hartstene 
blew a siri!l note, and at once, as if they well knew 
its import, the whole band of corsairs, some two hun- 
dred in number, came thronging from the huts around 
their chieftain, eager to hear what he had to com- 
municate to them. When they had all assembled in 
acircle around their lealer Hartstene addressed them 
in the foliowing words: 

“My lads, I have assembled you together in order 








to lay before you a scheme that | have in contempla- 
tion. and which I expect you will heartily join in 
with, and assist me to carry into execution.” 

‘*Name it! name it!’ cried several in the same 
breath, “and you'll find that we will not be back- 
ward in assisting you to carry out your plans. Name 
the project.” 

“Enough, my lads; your very earnestness con- 
vinces me of your sincerity, and I thank you for this 
additional proof of your devotion to my person and 
the noble cause in which we are engaged. Listen to 
me, then, with patience. Many years ago, before I 
joined your honourable fraternity, and while I was 
a sailor before the mast, [ chanced to be at a certaiu 
pace, where I beheld the most beautiful child the 
world eversaw. She could not have been at that 
time more than six years of aze, but her childish 
beauty, even at that time, made an impression upon 
my heart that has never been effaced. I have eve: 
since the moment I first beheld her determined tliat 
she should be my bride at some future time. Since 
that period full twelve years have elapsed, and I cal- 
culate that she must now be about eighteen—just tlie 
right age. Now, my lads, my situation here is very 
lonely, as you must all well know, and can you guess 
what I propose to do?” 

“Go off on an expedition and seize upon the 
maiden,” said one of the pirates in reply. 

“ You are right. Get all ready, as 1 wish to sail 
this very morning. My heart has pined for that 
sweet being for long and weary years, and she must 
now be mine. J cannot live here in loneliuess longer. 
What say you, my lads? Shall I reckon upon your 
assistance ?” 

“You may, you may,” shouted a dozen at the samo 
instant ;and like a swarm of bees the horde separated 
and went their several ways. 

* 7 * . * 

Never did the sun ehine upon a fairer creature than 
the sweet and bonnie Adelaide de Warren, the belle 
of Martinique. With a form whose matchless sym- 
metry might challenge comparison with the models 
of the most famous sculptors of antiquity, and a face 
which ever seemed illuminated with the beautiful 
sunshine that dwelt within, she moved about the ad- 
mired of all beholders—the observed of all observers. 
She was now about eighteen years of age, and al- 
though her favour had been sought by many there 
was but one who filled a niche in that temple of 
purity, the shrine of her fresh young heart. 

Louis de Villiers, the young Duke de Montfort, was 
a youth who united in his person all the noble quali- 
ties that of right belonged to the members of the old 
régime. At au early age he had entered the French 
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navy as & midshipman, and had already arrived at 
the rank ofa lieutenant, having won his way to pro- 
motion by many a gallant deed, which had rendered 
his name famous throughout the vine-clad land of 
France, 

For the last three years the frigate to which he 
was attached had been upon the West India station, 
and, being much at Martinique, he had been acciden- 
tally thrown into the society of the fair Adelaide de 
Warren, the bello of the island. To see her, to know 
her, and to love her, were to the susceptible and gal- 
lant Villiers synonymous terms; and it was not long 
ere fortune favoured him with an opportunity of de- 
claring his passion to the object of his affections, 

It was a bright and sunny day in April when the 
young duke proposed to the gentle Adelaide to take 
a gallop through the wood to a long, high cape, at 
tho eastern extremity of the island, which overlooked 
the waters of the sleeping sea, on which many a dis- 
tant vessel reposed with folded wing, like some di- 
mioutive seabird, awaiting for a breeze to bear them 
on the way to their destined ports. It was a beauti- 
ful spot, from which could bedescried the lovely and 
verdant landscape for many miles around ; the French 
fleet at anchor inthe bay; the houses of the town 
nestled in diminutive masses together, with the zig- 
zag windings of the mazy streets. All could be as 
distinctly traced as the dotted lines upon a map, and 
appeared like some Lilliputian model of a fairy 
Beene. 

It was towards sunset, and a cool and refreshing 
breeze had just sprung up, and came flitting over 
the waters of the sparkling sea, crisping their tiny 
waves, and then, as it reached the land, waving the 
tall palm-trees to and fro, and passing with a 
rustling sound through their leaves and branches. 

Adelaide and Villiers, having tethered their horses 
to a tree, wandered along the beach, which at that 
spot sloped gradually down to the water’s edge, 
until they came to a huge rock, which offered a most 
tempting place of rest, and from which could be 
obtained @ view of many miles in extent. They 
were now a long distance from any human habita- 
tion, and the place and the hour seemed well calcu- 
lated to open their hearts to all the tender influences 
of love, 

The young couple seated themselves upon the 
rock, and after remaining for some time lost in a 
delicious reverie Villiers broke the silence by a de- 
claration of his passion, and poured into the lis- 
tening ear of the maiden a story of all his hopes and 
tears. 

But Adelaide de Warren, though gentle and kind- 
hearted, was yet a trifle of a coquette; and with the 
vacillating spirit of many of her sex resolved that 
she would not unconditionally surrender herself to 
any man, although that man might, as in the present 
case, have proved himself a hero. She therefore 
answered his pleadings with an averted gaze, and 
informed him that the man who won her hand must 
expect to perform some feat of arms for her, which 
should render him worthy of her consideration. 

“Name it, name it; what shall it be?” cried the 
youth, energetically. 

“ Nay, you must study some plan to win my ad- 
miration, I cannot surrender at discretion to any 
person who has not porformed some deed of daring 
for my sake, and mine alone.” 

* And if I were to perform some desperate deed of 
chivalry for your dear sake, would you then consent 
to crown my wishes?” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the maiden, archly, and witha 
light and silvery laugh; “you shall seo when the 
tine comes. But look! what is that vessel doing 
there, Villiers? Sle seems to behave strangely.” 

“ Yes, strangely enough,” answered the young offi- 
cer, steadily regarding the vessel in question ; “ we 
will watch her for a short time ard see what it all 
means,” 

The craft which had attracted the attention of the 
two lovers, for such they really were, despite the 
efforts of one of them to hide her feelings from the 
eyes of the other, was a long, low, black, and rakish- 
looking schooner, which during the discourse above 
narrated had come up within a short distance of the 
land, and having brailed up her foresail and hauled 
down her flying jib had been hove to under her fore 
topsail and mainsail, and one of her quarter boats 
was now being lowered and manned preparatory to 
putting off for the shore. 

“ What can all this mean, Villiers?” inquired the 
maiden, in a tone of alarm; “look! the men that are 
getting into the boat are armed! Let us take our de- 
parture or some harm may befall us.” 

“ Fear not—they will not harm us. I suspect it is 
& party of smugglers; at any rate I wish to remain 
util they land and see what it means. Don’t fear, 
flearest, they shall not harm you. so long as I have 
the power left me of protecting you.” 

‘The confident tone in which the young officer spoke 
teassured the fair girl, and she determined to remain. 





The boat was now rapidly drawing near the shore, 
and Villiers could see that she was full of armed 
men ; but what their purposes might he remained to 
him wrapped in the most impenetrable mystery. In 
a short time, however, the boat reached the shore, 
and, being hauled up on the beach, the party landed, 
and leaving two men in charge of the cutter the re- 
mainder of her crew, consisting of twelve ruffianly 
looking creatures, headed by a man much more gen- 
teel in his appearance than any of his followers, took 
their way along the beach in such a direction as Vil- 
liers quickly saw would bring them very near the 
spot where he and Adelaide were seated. 

‘*Let us fly,” said the maiden, trembling violently. 
“Took! what a ferocious set they are! If they 
should chance to be pirates what would become of 
us? We should be destroyed!” 

“Tt is too late to fly now, dearest. If we were to 
attempt it we should be seen, and they would quickly 
overtake you. Besides, they cannot, [ think, be 
pirates. What would pirates be doing here? Our 
best plan I believe is to remain where we are, and 
let them passus. They will probably not molest us.” 

“Heaven grant they do not, Villiers, but I feel a 
presentiment of evil,” said the fair Adelaide, shrink- 
ing back, 

As the rude-looking men approached still nearer 
where the two lovers were seated Villiers began to 
hope they might pass him by without notice; but in 
this he was mistaken. The route pursued by the 
party was one which would lead them to town, 
whither they seemed bound ; but just before turning 
an angle in the beach which would have hidden 
Villiers from their sight fate ordained that one of 
the coarse men should espy them. 

Quick as thought the attention of the others was 
called to them, when, instead of pursuing their way, 
they paused abruptly, and after a little low-toned 
consultation among themselves, the whole party 
came forward and were quickly confronting the 
young officer and his terrified companion. 

“ Maybe,” said one of the men who seemed the 
leader of the party, “you can inform me whether 
one Monsieur de Warren still resides in the neigh- 
bouring town. I have particular reasons for wishing 
to find his whereabouts.” 

“There is a gentleman of that name residing 
there,” replied the young officer, in a careless tone, 
while Adelaide averted her face from the party, 
“ but why do you wish to see him?” 

“ Perhaps you can also inform me,” continued the 
other, without noticing the question, ‘‘ whether he 
has a daughter, and, if so, whether she still remains 
unmarried.” 

At this last remark Adelaide, who trembled like an 
aspen leaf, cast a furtive glance upon the ques- 
tioner, while her face assumed the hue of the sculp- 
tor’s marble, and then withdrew her gaze. But 
short as had been that glance it had been sufficient. 
The stranger saw that the pale trembler was the 
person he sought, and quick as thought he 
shouted : 

“That's her! Seize her, and bear her off to the 
boat! Fate has assisted us io a most marvellous 
manner! She has saved us the trouble of going to 
the town and hunting her out as we had intended, 
and has come out, like a sensible girl as she is, to 
meet us. ‘lake her, my lads, and away to the boat 
with her !” 

“ What means this outrage?” shouted Villiers, as 
the ruffianly gang were about to lay violeut hands 
upon his lady-love, “and who are you, sir?” ad- 
dressing the leader, “who are about to commit this 
deed ?” 

“ Softly, softly, good master,” said the ruffian, in 
an ironical tone, “ you shall know all in due season. 
In the first place you ask what this means. Kuow 
then that many years ago when this lovely young 
lady was amerechild, and I a sailor before the mast, 
I chanced to be at this island, and one day caught a 
glimpse of her walking with an old gentlemanin the 
plaza, I immediately inquired who and what she 
was, and since that moment her dear image has _re- 
mained impressed upon my memory. I swore to wait 
until she had grown to be a woman, and then to bear 
her off and make her my bride, As to your second 
question who I am, my name is Hartstene the Pirate! 
Perhaps you have heard of me.” 

* Yos, villain, often! You are the scourge of man- 
kind—the blackest-——” 

“T can’t remain here talking with you, sir,” said 
Hartstene, in asarcastic tone, “I have other busi- 
ness on my hands. Take that young lady, my lads, 
and bear her off to the boat, I will be with you anon. 
Away with her!” 

The pirates quickly gathered around the trembling 
maiden, and despite her cries and lamentations bore 
her off. . Villiers struggled with her captors with all 
his might, but what could he, an unarmed man, effect 
against twelve armed ruffians, bent upon carrying 
out the orders of their leader ? 





Nothing, for when he seized upon one of the gang 
who was bearing away his love another of the ruffians 
dealt him a powerful blow upon the head with his 
fist, which sent him bleeding and insensible upon the 
earth. And there, after giving him a contemptuous 
kick or two, the pirates left him, aud hurried onward 
with their prize. 

When at length the young officer came to his 
senses he rose to his feet, and saw that the boat 
containing Adelaide had been pushed off and was 
making for the schooner. 

Running down to the beach, the young man shouted 
to the maiden: 

“ Keep up good spirits, I’ll rescue you ere a week, 
or perish in the attempt.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” came hoarsely back over the water 
from the rude pirates as the boat shot onward like an 
arrow towards the schooner; and immediately after 
arriving alongside her foretopsail was filled away, 
her foresail and flying jib set, and under all canvas 
she stretched away to sea, leaving Villiers gazing 
after her with wistful eyes and almost lost in despair. 

But this despair was of short duration and was 
succeeded by the keenest rage and desire fur ven- 
geance. 

Taking a last long glance along the rim of tho 
horizon, where the vessel that contained his love 
could be faintly seen rising and falling like a snow 
flake in the grasp of the tempest, in order to see what 
course she was steering, Villiers turned away, and, 
repairing immediately to town, acquainted the parents 
of Adelaide with their terrible bereavement, after 
which he hastened on board the admiral’s flag ship, 
and laying the whole matter before that diguitary 
asked his advice in regard to it. 

‘I pity you,” said the kind-hearted old admiral 
when Villiers had concluded his narrative, “I pity 
you from the bottom of my heart, and will assist you 
to the utmost of my power—not only in order that 
the pirate may be captured, but that you may rescue 
the lady of your choice. Yonder lies the ‘ Cassard,’ 
a fast-sailing and first-class brig of war. You may 
take command of her in person, get her under way 
as soon as possible, and go in pursuit of the piratical 
schooner.” 

“T cannot speak of my thanks,” said the youth, 
almost choked with emotion, “ but my prayers shall 
ever ascend for your happiness and prosperity,” and 
leaving the flag ship Villiers immediately repaired 
on board the “ Cassard ” and, taking command, hove 
up her anchor, made all sail, and by evening twi- 
light was standing out of the bay under a cloud of 
canvas, cheered by the crews of all the ships of the 
fleet. 

* . * * 

No sooner was the fair Adelaide on board tho 
schooner than she was taken down into Hartstene’s 
cabin, the door of which was carefully locked aud 
guarded, 

Left to herself, she had ample time to reflect upon 
the best means to be pursued, and resolved after due 
deliberation that it would be her most prudent plan 
to seem to acquiesce in the schemes of the pirate, 
and to appear reconciled to her fate. When there- 
fore Hartstene entered the cabin, after the vessel 
had got well clear of the land, and informed Adelaide 
of the “ distinguished” honour that awaited her, to 
his utter astonishment she ueither sobbed nor wept, 
but gaily informed him that she would consent to 
become his bride, on condition that he should not 
insist upon the consummation of his hopes until the 
schooner reached a harbour, and that her privacy 
duriug her stay on board should uot be invaded. 

To this arrangement Hartstene readily consented, 
not a little rejoiced to find her so tractable, and de- 
termined to gratify her desire for retirement for the 

resent, 

Adelaide had been prompted to this step by the 
belief that Villiers would soon be in pursuit of her 
captors, and that she should quickly be free. 

Had the pirates for one moment suspected that 
the young man whom they had treated so contemp- 
tuously was a naval officer he would not bave been 
likely to have escaped with his life; but being 
dressed in plain clothes they had supposed him a 
common citizen, and feeling no desire to kill him 
suffered him to make his escape. It was a short- 
sighted policy, as the event will prove. 

Day after day did the fleet schooner pursue her 
way towards the rendezvous of thy pirates,and now 
she is drawing near the poiut of her destination. One 
fine, bright morning the lookout at the masthead re- 
porteda sail bearing down under all canvas, and after 
examining her through a telescope she was declared 
to be a brig of war. 

As she drew nearer the tri-colour of La Belle 
France was seen floating from her masthead, and 
preparations were immediately made for an engage- 
ment. 

The schooner was hove to, for Hartstene disdained 
to flv. and as the gallant brie of war hove down abeam 
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a tremendous broadside was poured into the pirate, 
which was returned with interest. 

The action now became general. The pirates fought 
like tigers, but the superior coolness and discipline 
of the regular service bade fair to prevail, and the 
schooner was badly cut up, when a chance and most 
ualucky shot from her struck the magazine of the 
brig, and quick as lighting, with a blinding glare and 
a deafening roar, the gallant craft was torn into ten 
thousand atoms, and her fragments strewed the ocean 
round for a long distance. 

But few escaped, yet among these few, as fickle 
fortune would have it, was the commander of th» brig 
himself, the gallant Villiers. He,together with some 
three or four of the crew, were picked up, clinging 
to the fragments of the vessel, and conveyed on board 
the piratical schooner, where the latter were forced 
at once to walk the plank, while the nuble Villiers 
was reserved for a more terrible. fate, Hartstene de- 
termining to burn him at the stake immediately after 
his arrival in port. 

Strange as it may seem, not one of the pirates ce- 
cognized in the enemy that had fought them so 
bravely the youth they had treated so contemptu- 
ously at Martinique, and by order of Hartstene he 
was placed in the same cabin with Adelaide, where 
he was heavily ironed, and left to his reflections, 
which were not of the most pleasant nature, as may 
well be imagined. 

Adelaide was astonished at the turn events had 
taken, and expressed her surprise that the brig 
should have been captured by a vessel so much in- 
ferior in size as was the pirate schooner. 

“It was a chance shot, dearest, that did the mis- 
chief. Had it not happened to have struck the mag- 
azine you would have been free long ere this. But 
we must trust in Heaven.” 

“Our prospects are indeed dark,” sighed the 
maiden, “ We have but little to hope. You -will 
certainly die a most cruel death immediately after 
the arrival of the vessel in port, while I am reserved 
for a fate worse than death, Ah, me!” 

** Don't despond, dearest ; something may turn up 
to relieve us from the awful gulf that yawns before 
us. We must not give way to despair.” 

“Sail ho!” cried the look-out, from his perch on 
the cross-irees, 

“Can you make her out?” said the captain, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“ Yes; she is a large frigate, bearing down towards 
ué under all canvas. She will cut us off if we stand 
on this tack any longer.” 

The two prisoners in the cabin heard all that 
passed on deck, and their hearts leaped for joy. 

Villiers felt assured that it was the flag-ship of 
the kind-hearted old admiral, who, not contented 
with despatching him in pursuit, had followed him- 
self, in order to make sure of the villain, 

In this he-was not mistaken, The admiral, anxious 
to secnre the pirate, if possible, had got his own ship 
under way a few hours after the brig had left the 
harbour, and was fortunate enough to come up just at 
the time when he was most needed. 

The schooner had been badly crippled in her spars 
during her engagement with the “Cassard,” and, 
being unable to show much canvas, the flag-ship, a 
heavy sixty-gun frigate, rapidly closed with her, and 
commenced a vigorous cannonade, which soon re- 
duced the schooner to a mere wreck. Villiers and 
Adelaide could hear the shots crashing and whizzing 
through the hull of the craft, the shrieks of the 
wounded and the groans of the dying, and it was not 
long ere a boat was heard alongside, and then quickly 
followed the clash of cutlasses, the cracking of pistols, 
and all the terrible sounds that accompanied the 
boarding of an enemy’s vessel, followed by the mad 
shout of “ Victory!’ 

A few moments later, and the door of the cabin was 
violently burst open, and several French officers, co- 
vered with blood, rushed in, and, liberating Villiers 
and Adelaide, couducted them on deck. 

What a sight then met their eyes! Not one of 
the pirates had escaped alive, and their mangled re- 
mains were lying about the deck in every direction. 
Adelaide turned her eyes from the sickening sight, 
and, accompanied by Villiers, got into the boat, and 
was pulled on board the frigate, where the old ad- 
miral, and her father, whose anxiety for her fate had 
induced him to accompany the expedition, received 
her with tearful eyes and thankful hearts, and re- 
joiced at herescape from the fearful doom that awaited 
her. 

The schooner, being so riddled and cut up by shot 
as to be unworthy of repairs, was set on fire, and a 
short time after blew up with a terrible explosion, 
strewing the ocean with her burning fragments. 

That same night Villiers and Adelaide were seated 
in the cabin of the frigate, as before a fine, fresh 
breeze she bounded on towards the lovely island of 
Martinique. 

“TI suppose now,” said the gallant young officer, 





steadily regarding the maiden, ‘that you are’ satis- 
fied with my prowess, and will.crown my wishes?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Adelaide, archly ; “it was 
not you who rescued me, but the old admiral. You 
have not performed tho service which I required 
of you.” 

“Well, but will you not take the will for the 
deed?” 

“T suppose I shall have to,” replied the maiden, 
petnlantly, but in a playful mood, placing her little 
white hand in his, “and now are, you satisfied?” 

The little white hand was quickly raised to the 
young officer’s lips, and with thatilast act, if the in- 
dulgent reader pleases, we will drop the:curtain, and 
close our tale. E.C.. 








FACETI A. 


“ FIAT EXPERIMENTUM, ETC.” 

Visitor: “Oh, pardon! Iran up—’thought you 
were alone——”’ 

Swell: “ All wight—come in, my boy. It’s—aw— 
my man’s just airwing my top-coat.!’’—Punch, 

STRANGE SoRT OF BUSINESS.—Latwyers some- 
times take a different view of things from other 
persons; s0 perhaps they may understand how a 
stationer can think itis to his advantage to give 
this public notice in his window—‘ Deeds ab- 
stracted.”—Punch. 

AN' UNPLEASANT QUESTION. 

Innkeeper to Smudge (who is touching up picture, 
the weather being too wet for going out): ‘Ah! 
that be uncommon loike the ol4 abbey, that be. 
Now, do you think, Mr. Artist, you could paint me 
a beer barrel for & signboard ?”—Fun. 

A TRUE ARTIST. 

Lady'ssMaid: “Please, ma'am, I wish to resign !” 

Lady: ‘Why, Parker? you.came here only yes- 
terdlay !” 

Lady’s-Maid: “T’ve been looking over your 
drawers, ma'am, and'find your things are not ‘up to 
the mark, and wouldn’t do me eredit !’’—Punch. 

Loe, 

Servant: “ Oh, mum, there’s a foreign gentleman 
wants | to see you, I've asked him tothe drawing- 
room, 

Mistress: “‘ Very well, Amn, L know who it is.” 

Servant: “ Yes, mum, he’s very deaf, mum.” 

Mistress : ‘‘‘ Deaf’ ! He’s not deaf.’ 

Servant: “Oh, he must be, mum, ’eos he don’t 
never understand a word you say to him,’”—Fun. 

A Momenrous QuEsTION.—A lady took /her son, 
of some five years, to chureh. After the minister 
had been preaching about half an hour the:little 
fellow grew sleepy and began to nod. The mother 
roused him into attention several times.by pushing ; 
but as it seemed a hopeless case she let him. sleep 
undisturbed. After a while the little fellow had his 
nap out, and saw the minister still holding forth. 
He looked up in his mother’s and innocently 
asked, “ Mother, is this Sunday night, or is it next 
Sunday night ?” 

HALPENNY-DOLL-ATRY.—The Lambeth Vestry 
has procured the conviction, under ‘the old Act of 
Charles, of a woman, who had ‘been gnilty of ‘the 
enormity of selling some acid dropsand a halfpenny 
doll on Sunday. Will nobody subscribe to have a 
picture of this great national benefit painted for’the 
national collection, so that future generations may 
admire the intellectual features of these patriots 
who, when our country’s freedom was ‘endangered 
by acid drops, and its religious faith was being 
undermined by a halfpenny doll, rushed in and saved 
the tottering state P—/'un. 

DisTINcTIVE SPELLING.—That appliance of a 
railway train which serves the engineer to pull it up 
short is called a brake. Why? Before railways 
were, a brake meant fern, brambles, an instru- 
ment. for dressing linen. or flax, the handle of a ship’s 
pump, and a baker’s kneading trough. None of 
these thin arrest progress. A contrivance to 
break speed, if denominated from its use, should be 
named a break. Orthography, perhaps, is violated 
to mark a distinotion between the railway brake 
and the railway break-down and breakage of bones 
which the brake: too often proves inadequate to 
avert.—Punch. 

A COURT OF ABLUTION, 

A question now of many years’ standing will, 
there is reason to expect, be submitted to a legal 
tribunal. At the Court of Exchequer a few days 
since, sittings in Banco before the Lord Chief 
Baron, Barons Bramwell, Pigott, and Pollock, ac- 
cording to the Law Reports, proceedings commenced 
with the installation of— 

Tue Tupman or THE Counr—Mr. R. E. Webster, at the 
invitation of the Lord Chief Baron, took his seat as tub- 
man of the court. 

Few of the general public, probably, are aware 
that the Court of Exchequer has tubman attached 
to it, and still fewer have any idea of the functions 
performed by that officer. Under an impression 
that they are analogous to those of either a bath- 


“may possib 





man or.a laandress, some junior member of the Bar 
1 feel called upon to make an applica- 
tion to the Barons of the Exchequer to be allowed, 
in eonnection with the duties of their tabman, to 
ask them how hée is off for soap.— Punch. 

His Grace aFTeR Luncu.—The primate has 
just been to Margate and enjoyed himself very much. 
‘His next visit will possibly be to Rosherville, where 
he'll “ spend a happy day.” ‘The primate alluded in 
his after-luncheon speech to the importance of 
Margate as a place‘ visited yearly by “vast num- 
bers from the great metropolis” (the railway and 
steam-boat companies missed'‘a good opportunity for 
special advertisement), which vast numbers of 
there-and-back-for-so-much excursionists “‘ keep 
up,” said His Grace, *“ the‘connection between the 
extreme limits of thediocese of Canterbury and the 
capital of this kingdom.” The excursionists will 
henceforth remember their high mission and the 
Ethiopian Serenaders wiil do well, if converted by 
next summer, to come out in larger white ties than 
usual, and set their jinglingmelodies to the sublime 
words of Taitand Brady, orof Tait without Brady. 
Out of compliment to the archbishop’s visit, the 
first mate of the Margate excursion boat will hence- 
forth be called the Pri-Mate-——Punch, 

A Funny Story.—The funniest traveller’s story 
yet is told of an old lady who was a-quiet. passenger 
on the Hudson River railroad, bound for Albany. 
She would persist in asking the guard at every sta- 
tion “If this was Poughkeepsie ?” e guard, a 
nice, gentlemanly man, would try and induce her to 
remain in her seat.and give herself no anxiety ; he 
would certainly inform ‘her ‘at the proper time, as 
Poughkeepsie was some distance off yet. But tho 
dear old lady, alarmed at the frequency of the 
stations and the rapidity with which persons were 
stepping from the ‘train, was moved to rush for- 
ward and ask the guard “‘if this’ station was’not 
Poughkeepsie ?” Assured again ‘that it was not, 
and that ample notice would be given when the 
train reached the station,'the anxious passenger once 
more relapsed into passive umconsviousness. At 
last' Poughkeepsic was reached, and the guard, 
rushing into the carriage, hurried the old lady up 
by saying, “ Here we are: this is Poughkeepsie; 
make haste and get your things; we are:behind 
time, quick, now.” Judge of his surprise* when, 
with utmost complacency, this female passenger, 
looking over her spectacles,'replied, ‘ You don’t say 
this is Poughkeepsie? Why, you'see Marie-she told 
me to be sure and take my pill when Iigot toPough- 
keepsie.”’ 

Most UnrortuNATE.—An English Volunteer 
Artillery officer who has been fighting: in all sorts of 
wars in all parts of the globe, for and against 
everybody eh every cause, has earned a reputation 
for his cool disregard of danger, and at the same 
time an anxiety to get into quiet places and com- 
fortable quarters. ‘‘ Hot work, captain,” temarked 
the volunteer, reining in his team. ‘“ Rather,” was 
the response. ‘‘ Never’saw sacha day, captain. I 
don"t like it you know. I’ve’ been rather unifortu- 
nate. While crossing’that horrid river I lost my 
coffeexpot. I’ve had that coffee pot all through 
India and South Amerita,‘and now I’ve lost it. I 
don’t know what I’ll do without that coffee pot-——” 
“Vd like to know what [’m kept here for, unless 
they: want my battery destroyed,” interrupted the 
captain. “ Aw, captain, beg pardon, that monkey 
of an adjutant sent me -here*toorder you out. ‘The 
general says you aredoing no good here; you had 
better. go out, you know.” “Saoré bleu! why 
didn’t you give me an order? I’ve lost two men 
and three horses while you talked about « paltry 
coffee pot.’ “ Never mind, captain; beg pardon, 
Vii help you. We'll soon get ont of range of the 
beggars. But an old, campaigner cannot! afford to 
lose his coffee-pot, you. know.” Farther diseourse 
was interrupted by'a shell that, exploding, blew up 
a caisson and tumbled all that was left:of the con- 
cern down the declivity in the rear. Colonel M. 
extricated himself from a dying horse and walked 
away grumbling. “Most unfortunate day—lost 
my coffee pot, and now that horse; but the 
coffee pot, you know, I cannot replace that; had 
it in India and all’ over South America—most un- 
fortunate.” 

A Spurrovs Lrnevist.—Mr, Harry Jackson 
the actor, is better acquainted than any other 
man in England with that sort of spurious Dutch 
language introduced by Mr. J. K. Emmett in Fritz 
One day a lady at whose house Jackson and his wife 
were visiting was informed that a German neigh- 
bour whose'cabbage garden her cow had ruthlessly 
invaded ‘desired to see her and was angrily de- 
manding satisfaction. To avoid a scene she re- 
quested Harry Jackson to receive the German and 
settle the damages. Arraying himself gorgeously, 
Harry awaited in the elegantly furnished library 
the arrival of the indignant German, who soon 
came, was ushered in, and received with impressive 
ceremony. Startled fora moment at the unaccus- 
tomed magnificence of his surroundings, the owner 
of the cabbage garden very shortly recovered him 
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colf,and began in broken English the stony of his 
crievance. “You are a German, are you not?” 
interrupted Mr. Jackson. ‘‘Jah,” »was the: reply. 
“Oh, well, then, you had better proceed with your 
own language. | am quite familiar with it, and 
speak German as well as English.” Thus set loose 
the German resumed the narrative in his native 
tongue, and with a flood of eloquence recited his 
grievance, together with the law and the facts con- 
cerning it, and the peculiarly oppressive features of 
the case which ealled for exemplary as well as ac- 
tual damages. There was not a word of interrup- 
tion till he had concluded. Pausing then for a 
moment Harry Jackson opened calmly kis revly in 
the wonderful patois. Theeyes of the agriculturist 
began toexpand. Warming with his subject Mr. 
Jackson rose in his scarlet dressing-gown, and ap- 
proached his interlocutor with gesticulation, The 
eyes of the latter opened wider still, .and his jaw 
fell. The tide of gutturals swelled, and the loese 
expectoration of speech increased in volume and ra- 
pidity. Harry’s gestures.grew more vehement and 
his voice rose and fell. with accent,and inflection 
and intonation as though there must be.meaning in 
it, the German meantime.growing more and more 
amazed, and his stare becoming stonier and stonier, 
till with a great gurgle and gush and gulp of. per- 
oration, and a wild outburst of gesture, Harry 
Jackson ceased with these words—‘‘ Und mein 
name id isht Jackson.” The owner of the: cabbage 
garden, slowing reeowering from his daze, changed 
his footing uneasily and gave his hat an extra‘twist ; 
then, a8 one coming out of a nightmare,.he canght 
his breath convulsively, and saying with great dis- 
gust, ‘ Mr. Shachson, you’re # bumbook,” ‘turned 
and left his presence. 








STATISTICS. 

Tue Commences OF New ASALAND.~The Re- 
gistrar-Generalof New Zealand, in his report to the 
Colonial Secretary, gives some-figures which are’ in- 
teresting as meres the progress.of the commerce 
of the colony. ‘The value of the imports of the 
colony from the United Kingdom in 4871 was 
1,808,687/., or 877,1001. d @8 compared with 
the previous year; whilst’ those from British -colo- 
nies were valued at 2,112,0631., or 352,1911, in excess 
of 1870. The imports from foreign countries -were 
bat small, and showed.@ decrease.ef -nearly 20 per 
cent. ‘The total value of theex from New Zen- 
land in 1871 was 5,282,08d1., beimg qn:increase of 
459,3287. Excluding the value of imported goods re- 
exported, the total value-of experts of New Zealand 
produce and manufactures amounted ‘to 5;171;104/., 
being an increase of 626,422, The total value of 
the gold exported in 1871 was 2,787,5201,, or a net 
increase amounting to 629,935/.. The:total qnantity 
of gold exported’from the lst April, 1897, to the 
81st December, 1871, was 6,272,878 oz.; the total 
value, 24,352,9991. Lhe total quantity of'wool ex- 
ported was 37,793,734 lb., as against $7,039}768 Ib. in 
1870, The total value stated for 1871 wae 1;606,144/., 
against 1,703,944/. in 1870, showing..a decrease of 
97,8001., or 5°73 percent. The general total of the 
revenue of the colony amounted to 1,299,871/. 
against 1,287,057b in 1870, being an inorease of 
11,4141. 








DEATH OF Donati.-~Professer Donati, the director 
of the Astronomical Observatory in Florence, died 
recently in Vienna, where he had just arrived to:at- 
tend to duties connected with the exhibition. His 
name is cornected witha comet discovered. by him 
in June, 1868, which, during the following August, 
passed around the sun within the orbit of Venus, 
exhibiting a nucleus as bright as Arcturns, and a 
tail of great brilliancy and more than twenty degrees 
in length. 

Masks.—If we could only read each others’ hearts 
we should be kinder to each other. If we knew the 
woes and bitterness and physical annoyances of our 
neighbours we should make allowances for them 
which we do not now. We go about masked, utter- 
ing stereotyped sentiments, hiding our heart-pangs 
and our headaches as carefully ag we.can; and yet 
we wonder that others do not discover them by intui- 
tion, We cover our best feelings from the light; we 
do not so conceal our resentments aud our dislikes, 
of which we are prone to be proud. Often two people 
sit close together with “I love you” in either heart, 
and neither knows it.. Bach thinks “ I could be fond, 
but what is the use of wasting fondness oa one who 
does not care for it?” and so they part and go their 
waysalone, Life is a masquerade at which few un- 
mask even to their very.dearest, And, theugh there 
is need of much masking, it would’bewell if wedared 
show plainly our real faces trom birth to death, for 
then some few at least would truly love each other. 

Tue Ricnts of Marsiep WomeEN.-~An impor- 
tant judgment was delivered at Croydon a few days 
459, on the Married Woman's Property Act, by Mr, 





H. J. Stanor,.one of the most eminent of our county- 
court judges. This:judgment decides several very 
important points as to the rights of married women, 
and especially the large class of lodging-house 
keepers, in respect to their earnings and property. 
It also contains a,;commentary upon the general con- 
struction of the Act, and points out the extreme in- 
accuracy of its phraseology, in which respect it un- 
fortunately resembles:much of the legal legislation of 
recent years. Lastly, it draws attention to a great 
anomaly which. arises from its provisions, viz., that 
whilst married women are.empowered by the Act to 
possess. and onjoy their ~wages and earnings, the 
property on which the same.are invested, and cartain 
other funds and property, their creditors are not 
given any remedy against them or their goods at 
law—although they may have incurred debts on the 
credit of faith of the same—but. are left to the ex- 
pensive, hazardous, and tardy remedy of a. Chancery 
suit.in the superior courts in every case, however 
much the amount may be. It is tobe hoped that 
this anomaly will be-removeil next session. 





THE HAPLESS STRAIN OF AN 
OLD REFRAIN. 


“Tux love that is born in the joyous ‘morn 
Will fade with the eventide.”” 
That was the strain of the old refrain 
You used to sing at my side. 
The burden of that old song, 
How it rings for me now and here, 
As the year declines.and Autumn twines 
Her garlands over its bier. 
For ’twas in the ‘Spring, in the jocund 
Spring, 
In the merry:morn of the year, 
That your plighted your faith to me till 
death, 
In these same old woods out herg, 
A flush of green.on the boughs 
Was just beginning to start, 
And a rapture of ‘birth pervaded the 


earth, 
Like thethrob of a:buman heart. 
The year was young'as you carolled and 


sung, 
In the light of your beauty aud youth, 
And little we thought the song had aught 
Of prophecy or ‘truth. 
But sadly it comes to me now— 
Like spectres those words,abide : 
** The love thatis, bern in-thejoyous:morn 
Will fade with theseveniide.” 


For the love that was minein the Spring’s 
soft'shine, 
And-to swift Summer fulness le1, 
Fell off and was lost by a pitiless frost 
Bre'the leaves on the maplas were red ; 
And ne’er, in these woodlands lone, 
Can I ever forget the eost 
Of. my shame and my grief, where the-gold 
of the leaf 
Reminds mo of how it was loat. 
For gold and fame:and.a)lofty name 
You bartered the faith you had-sworn, 
And the hapless-strain of ‘that old 


refrain 
About “love that is born in the morn,” 
I could not silengesit, quite, 
If I never so, sternly tried’: 
The love that is born in the joyous morn 
Will ‘fade in the eventids.” N. 





GEMS. 

THE more a mankuows the less be is apt to talk ; 
discretion.allays his heat, and, makes him coolly de- 
liberate what and where to speak. 

A @ENTLE heart.is like ripe fruit, which bends so 
low that it is at the mercy of every one who chooges 
to pluck it, while the harder fruit keepsont of reach, 

Some relaxation is necessary to people of every 
degree; the head that thinks, and the hand that 
labours, must have same lejsure to reeruit their di- 
minished powers. 

“JT suann be!” and “I might have been!” The 
former is the music of youth, sweet.as the sound of 
silver bells; the latter the plaint of age, the dirge 
of hope, the inscription fora tomb. 

Tue great blessings of mankind are within us, 
and within our reach; but we shut our eyes, and, 
like people in the dark, we fall foul of the very thing 
we search for, without finding it. 

GIVE not thy tongue too great a ‘liberty, lest it 
take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is like the 
sword in the scabbard, thine; if vented, thy sword 
is in another's hand. If thou desire to be held wise, 
be do wise as to hold thy tongue, 

Onx of the most important female qualities is 





sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give to woman 
insinuation and persuasion in order to be surly ; it 
did not make them weak in order to be imperious ; 
it did not give them a sweet voice to be employed in 
scolding. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


WritIn@ on Zrnc.—1. Chloride of platinum ] 02. 
soft water 1 pint, to be kept in glass. and usad with 
a quill.pen. 2. Verdigris, sal-ammoniac, and levi- 
gated lampblack,of each 4 0z.,.common vinegar } 
pint, mix thoroughly. No, 1 is the best, but ra:her 
expensive ; both will do for zine, iron, or steel. 

To Remove Grease Stains From Woov.— 
Spread some starch powder over the grease: spots, 
and then go over it with a hot flat-iron till you draw 
the grease; then-scrape with a glass or a proper 
scraper, and repeat'the starch powder and hot iron. 
Ammonia liquor may be used.as a finish, if the 
starch does not take all the grease out. 

Tue following is given as a soap soluble in sea 
water :—Oil or fat 40 parts, resin 10, fish glue 40, 
soda or potassa 1, oxalate of potassa 1. The oiland 
resin are saponified as usual, but with an excess of 
alkali, the glue, previously rendered gelatinous by 
solutions in oxalate of potassa, is then added, and 
the whole heated with constant stirring to 50 deg. 
or 60 deg. 

To Warren Yeurow Frannet.—Flannel which 
has become yellow with use may be whitened by 
putting it for some’time‘in a solution of hard soap, 
to which strong ammonia has been added. The pro- 
portions given are one and a.half pounds of hard 
curd soap, fifty pounds of soft water, and two-thirds 
of a pound of strong ammonia. The same object 
may be attained in a shorter time by placing the 
garments for.a quarterof an. hour in a weak solu- 
tion of bisulphite of soda to which a little hydro- 
chloric acid has been added. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ata late wedding the bridegroom's present to the 
bride -was a thousand sovereigns on a golden salver. 

Two large jars filled with Roman coins have. been 
found on Lord Selborne’s estate at Blackmoor, Hants. 

A BuMOoUR has ,got abroad that Mr. Gladstone 
means to repeal the obnoxious schedule D and levy 
a house tax in its place. 

Tux ladies are becoming sensiblo)at last in Paris, 
and are returning to their former understandings, 
namely, broad flat low heels for boots. 

THERE is\to be daily. steamer service between Now 
York and Liverpool on the Cunard line. The com- 
pany, it’is'stated, are to -withdraw their veasels from 
the West India trade and assign them to this duty. 

THE Volunteer force haslost daring the last twelve 
months 33.lieutenant-colonels, 40 majors, 381 captains, 
and 640 subalterns, in all 1,112 combatant officers. 
The new appointments have been 839, 

In the Librairie Sainte-Genevieve has just beer 
placed the pedestal which is to receive the bust of 
Gering, the first printer that ever brought out a bodk 
in Paris. 

ir is said ‘there are four portraits of Sir Edwin 
Landseer still in existence ; he never sat for a photo~ 
graph. One.is by John Hayter, one by Count d’Orsay, 
one by John Ballantyne, and one by Samuel ‘Cousins, 
the latter costing 6001, and bought by Mr. Graves. 

Tue Queen has honoured Mr. Edwin, Douglas, late 
of Edinburgh, by selecting from his studio picture, 
as a present to the Prince.of Wales on the occasion of 
his birthday, 9th November. The subject of the pic- 
ture is two setters—a Gordon and a liverand white. 

A LARGE Roman cinerary urn has been disinterred 
at Leicester, and has been presented to the ‘own 
Museum. It is 17 inches in height, and 3 feet 3 
inches in circumference, and is made of a coarse, thin, 
reddish, hard-baked clay. When found it contained 
charcoal end ashes. 

A BEAUTIFUL tastimonial by the French inhabitants 
of California to M. Thiers:is on its way'to Paris. It 
is a box, or album, made of various Californian woods, 
aad inlaid with the richest specimens of gold and 
silver. The design was by M. Mezzara, and the 
workmanship'by Massrs, Frontier, 

M. Manes states that in Algeria experiments have 
shown that.silkworms fed on cherry leaves produce a 
bright chrome-yellow silk ; those fed on pear-leaves 
a darker shade of the same colour, while these fed on 
apple-leaves produce a nearly white silk, but coarser 
than that, from worms fed on the ordinary mulberry- 
leaves. 

A Monster rrom tre Drep.—One of the Chick- 
erell fishermen the other day found his line drag 
heavily, and-with the assistauce of some of his party he 
drew it in, and behold, safely hooked, was a skate ot 
a thornback 7 ft. long and 6 ft. broad. It weighed 
six score eight pounds (128 lbs,), and was the largest 
ever seen on the coast. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. E. J.—1. Yes. 2. No. 

AN Anxious Parent.—The bridegroom does so, or his 
“best man’’ for him till final settlement. 

B. B. B.—We believe that the father would still re- 
main liable—supposing adequate confirmatory evidence 
to be adduced. 


Canpip.—The ordinary announcement in the usual 
course. This question has of late been answered with a 
wearisome iteration. 

J. C-—Not published in story-book form. “ Warned 
by the Planets” commenced in No. 480 and finished in 
511, 32 numbers in all; post free for three shillings and 
eightpence, % 

Cuiypt F.—The chancel is the eastern part of a church, 
in which the communion table is placed. It is derived 
from the Latin word ‘‘ Cancelli,"" meaning the lattices 
with which the chancel was enclosed. 


FiLorence.—The White Flag is the emblem of the an- 
cient French'(Capetian) Monarchy, as now represented 
by the Count of Chambord. The Tricolour, again, is the 
emblem of the Revolution; a rather awkward matter, we 
should think, for the count’s meditation or approval. 
So that there is occasionally much ina flag; that is to 
say in what it expressively symbolizes, 

Rosin Hoop.—l. White is. perfectly admissible as 
evening dress for a lady—cut low or square, etc., as taste 
and prevalent custom may prescribe. And most charm- 
ing it is when belonging to a charming person. 2. Which 
should drink first is wholly a matter of accident. 3. In 
drinking at a friend's to propose (unsolicited) any toast 
avould be grossly impolite. Simply drink and be content. 
Even the drinking of healths at dinner is wholly gone 
out of vogue. Meanwhile in any little special gathering 
remember the old rule ‘‘ When you're at Rome,” etc., a 
bit of genuine cosmopolitan sagacity. 

H, M. B.—For a young attempt the effort is merito- 
vious. There is some melody in the verse. But the 
thought is meagre. And we must venture to recommend 
aspirants to study at least the rules of their art, the 
Laws, for instance, of Rhyme. It will never do to make 
aspect rhyme with protect. The accent regulates the 
thyme (speaking of the English language of course). We 
don’t want to discourage you. By study you may do 
gomething by-and-by as you manifestly possess both 

oetic sentiment and a melodious ear. ‘' Go on and 
prosper.” 

CampEN.—1. All the strikes that have taken place in 
England during the last quarter of acentury? The de- 
‘tails have never yet been collected, and scattered as they 
are they are inaccessible, or at least would require a year 
to gather up in the requisite order. 2. Concerning the 
effects on the Working Classes there would be a great 
difference of opinion. However workmen have a perfect 
right to strike. Combination and strikes, with their 
occasional evil accidents, are the justifiable defeusive 
or offensive weapons of Labour (defenceless individually) 

against inhuman greed and colossal Capital. Modern 
rich men have culpably neglected the masses, and equally 
60 has much so-called ** Legislation.” 

L. S.—1. There is a useful shilling gazetteer in Beeton's 
‘series. That applies to Great Britain only, but it is full 
enough for general purposes. 2, Any bookseller will get 
you a shilling map of London. 3. Your hair falling off at 
an age soearly as 15 is due probably to some physical 
cause, If so, study to improve the general health by 
occasional tonics (such as quinine), by good and regular 
meals (with a plentiful vegetable dist), and by a due 
amount of exercise in the open air. Otherwise any hair- 
dresser would supply you with some serviceable wash. 
A decoction of rosemary among other things might be 
used with signal advantage, 4. Apply to any type- 
founder, 

IsaBELLA.—Vinegar, the juice of lemons and suchlike 
acids all tend to make people thin. There is a tittle 
shilling treatise, we think, on corpulence, which might 
perhaps be read with advantage. Sugar and everything 
containing saccharine matter tends towards obesity. Be 

careful, however, that you get the very best vinegar 
only, that commodity being most dangerously aduite- 
rated. In conclusion we recommend you, unless very 
unsightly, to rest content with your present position, 
an 1 to meditate on a well-known apologue by Addison in 
th Spectator. Many peop Je like to be somewhat stout ; 
ana very thin lady—the other extreme—is certainly not 
ageeable to look upon ! 

_S. P. Q.—It is true that, according to a recent sexsa- 
tional advertisement, the * Julius Cesar” isspoken of as 
** Shakespeare's Republican” play. We are no wholesale 
admirers of the great Julius, but certainly he is the 
glorified hero of the piece, and the Republicans fare in 








Shakespeare as ignominiously as they fared in history. 
Such Republicans had little to justify their title ; they 
were anti-democrats and most nearly resembled our own 
Whig ‘‘ Great Houses.” It would be as just to call 
Elliotts, Cavendishes, Greys, and Russells Republicans. 
Cesar was the Cromwell or the Napoleon of the period. 
See an admirable and cheap book (in Knight's series) 
Long’s Civil Wars of Rome (according to Plutarch). 

N. N. S.—No great reliance is to be placed on the many 
presumed indications of character. On the handwritin 
very little is to be placed ; 7 men of great decision 0 
character usually write a hard, firm hand with decided 
downstrokes in the letters; antiquarians often write a 
sma!l, precise hand, in a Se their cha- 
racter and pursuits; poets and nove a free, flowing 
hand, etc., etc. Phrenology thus far is somewhat ques- 
tionable, and the late Sir William Hamilton dealt it some 
heavy blows. Yet it is eminently suggestive, and cer- 
tainly has done no slight se . Too much is claimed 
by its advocates, but it would be unfair and contrary to 
fact and experience to hold it to be quackery only. The 
face and the general expression of the countenance 
usually is a fair indicator of character, though not always 
so. Thus an innocent person may appear confused while 
the guilty one may readily assume the air of injured in- 
nocence. There are some persons towards whom we 
have an instinctive repulsion or antipathy, and this sen- 
timent isa natural one, and ought rarely to be despised. 
See, however, Lavater’s curious book on Physiognomy 
for an illustration of this portion of the su! ject. 


THE HERO'S CROWN. 


They are the heroes true who do 
Their row to their fellow-men, 

Who, bravely fighting trouble through, 
Though conquered oft march on again. 


Heroes on battle-fields may win 

The honour which we all would gain, 
But he who conquers wrong and sin 

A nobler victory may attain. 


Crowns have been won by power alone— 
By power which orly gold could buy— 
But more enduring crowns are won 
By battling for humanity ; 


By acts of love and charity, 
By words of kindness, words of cheer, 
Which drive the dark clouds from the 


sky 
And make the sunshine reappear ; 


By holding up the weak and poor, 
By soothing sorrow’s deep distress, 
By throwing open wide the door 
That leads to peace and happiness, 


Science hath crowns more rich than gold, 
And laurel wreaths the brow of art, 
But science oft is harsh and cold, 
And art-life hath no living heart, 


Save when they elevate the race, 
And lift man’s thought the world 
above, 
And teach with sweet and natural grace 
The wondrous potency of love. 


Then may they wear the hero's crown— 
The crown of peace and gratitude— 
The wreath which all may wear who own 
And wield the power of doing good. 
0. D 


Mapex, seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
slender, and fond of dancing, desires to correspond with 
a tall, dark, gentleman, holding a good position. 

ETHRL, eighteen, tall, dark, slender, and fond of danc- 
ing, desires to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman of 
good connexions. 

SamMvEL, twenty-seven, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, and 
ofa ma | disposition. Respondent must be tall, fair, 
loving, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Peter, twenty-one, tall, and of an affectionate disposi- 
tion. Respondent must be about seventeen, loving, and 
domesticated. 

IsapeL, eighteen, a blonde, accomplished, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and good tempered ; a clerk preferred. 

Marr, twenty-three, dark, pretty, and domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a young man dark, affection- 
ate, and fond of home ; a mechanic preferred, 

Artizan, thirty-one, a widower, loving, fond of home, 
and occupying a good situation, Respondent must be 
pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Jacx JouLy Boat, twenty-one. 5ft. 6in., a seaman in 
the Royal Navy, fair complexion, blue eyes, light hair, 
and considered good looking. Respondent must be lov- 
ing and thoroughly @omesticated. 

AncHorirTeE, twenty, handsome, and domesticated: Re- 
spondent must be eighteen, tall, light hair, blue eyes, 
plump, loving, domesticated, and fond of music ; money 
vo object. 

Anprew T., Spain are, considered good looking, fair, 
blue eyes, and of highly respectable family, Respondent 
must be about twenty-one, loving, pretty, domesticated, 
and good tempered. . 

Horace M.,, twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., dark, handsome, and 
a tradesmau, wishes to correspond with an accomplished 
young lady of good figure, pretty, with dark-brown eyes, 
fair complexion, and fond of music and dancing, 

Oscar, twenty-seven, tall, dark, idered hand e, 
and in a good position, desires to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty-two, pretty, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 

Les.ie, twenty-three, tall, dark, affectionate, and fond 
of home, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty, fair, pretty, well educated, domesticated, and 
fond of singing. 

Dona F,, nineteen, medium height, considered pretty, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be about twerty- 
one, good looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of 

ome, 

CHILD OF THE Ockrax, twenty-one, 5ft 5in., a seaman in 
the Royal Navy, dark complexion, dark hair and pio 
and considered good looking, desires to correspond with 








a young lady of a loving disposition, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 

Laura, twenty-one, dark, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, and a d tic servant. pondent mur tbe 
about her own age, tall, affectionate, good looking, and 
fond of home, 

Watrter, twenty-three, dark, considered good looking, 
tall, fond of home, and a mechanic. Respondent must be 
about twenty-one, dark, medium height, good temperec, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Juss1z, twenty, of a loving disposition, domesticated, 
and good tempered, desires to correspond with a steady 
yours man ut twenty-five, affectionate, and fond of 

ome. 


Ipa J., eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, blue 
eyes, brown hair, pretty, and domestica Respondent 
must be affectionate, and fond of home and children ; a 
mechanic preferred. 

DarekEt, twenty-three, 5ft. Cin., dark complexion, good 
looking, well educated, and of an amiable disposition. 
Respondent must be dark, pretty, and a good figure ;a 
domestic servant preferred. 

O. H.S., twenty-two, medium height, good looking, 
and ip a moderately position. Respondent must be 
affectionate, well educated, domesticated, and fond of 


music, 

Gus, twenty, tall, dark, fond of music, of a happy dis- 
position, and will have 500l.when of age. Respondent 
mnst be about eighteen, fair, good figure, loving, and 
musical. 

Son or THE Wave, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in-, a seaman in 
Royal Navy, light hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion. 
ary must be loving, and thoroughly domesti- 
ca 





Fiower oF Kent, seventeen, medium height, fair 
complexion, loving, and d ticated. R dent must 
be tall, dark, good looking, and a Good Templar; a 
tradesman prefe : 

Nora, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
considered good looking, fond of music, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be tall, dark, good looking, and 
fond of home ; a tradesman or farmer preferred. 

Biancue, eighteen, tall, dark, considered good looking, 
and d ticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, good 
emer ge and foud of home ; a tradesman or a farmer pre- 

erred. 

Erne. T., twenty-three, medium height, very affec- 
tionate, and good tempered, desires to correspond with 
a sergeant in the Army, who must be ixtelligent, of good 
principles, tal!, and about thirty. « 

Davin, twenty-three, tall, dark, and in a good position, 
would like to become acquainted with a young lady about 
twenty, fair complexion, brown hair, pretty, loving, and 
domesticated, 

SueaPnE wt, twenty-four, a non-commissioned officer 
R. A., tall, dark, and good looking, desi correspond 
with a young lady loving, pretty, and domesticated ; a 
machinist or dressmaker a . 

Cosmo anp ALBERT, clerks, height 5ft. Sin, and 5ft. 
7in., respective ages twenty-two, and twenty, well ac- 
complished, one dark, the other fair, and both considered 
good looking. Respondents must be about twenty-one 
and nineteen, highly domesticated, fond of music, those 
with a small private income preferred. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


HIGHLANDER is a to by—* Annie M.,” twenty, 
who thinks she is he requires, and is willing to go to 
India with him. 

Jenxy by—" Henry,” who thinks he is all she requires. 

Longer Grorce by—“ E. E.,” who thinks she is all ho 
requires. 

Boynr J. J. H. C. by—“ Edith G.,” twenty, and thinks 
she is all he requires. 

Emr ©. by—‘‘ G. H. J.,” who thinks he is all that sho 
requires. 

Kustace by—‘‘ Clara,” a tradcsman’s daughter, who 
thinks she is all he requires. 

Temptar by—‘ Laughing Maude,” sixteen, brown hair, 
blue eyes, musical, and domesticated. 

James W, by—* Flo G.,” twenty-two, dark, pretty, do- 
mesticated, and would makea good wife. 

Devastation by—* Josephine,” medium height, bluc 
eyes, golden hair, pretty, and domesticated. 

J. W. B. by—“ Carlie,” nineteen, amiable and domesti- 











cated. 

Happy Tep by—“ Lottie,” domestic servant, very dark, 
and thinks she would suit him. 

J.J. by—* May N.,” who thinks she is all that he 
requires. 

LongLy Fanny by—“ James B.," twenty, dark, hand- 
some, occupying 2 good position, a Good Templar, aud 
thinks he is all she requires. 

L. F. by—‘* Lonely Alice,” eighteen, tall, blue eyes, 
light-brown hair, considered pretty, domesticated, and 
would make a good wife. 





Att the Back Numsegrs, Parts and Votumes of tho 
“Lonpon ReaDER” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Neer geoats Jourvat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenco 
C. 


Tue Lowpoy Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpeuco 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling aud Kightpence. 
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Aliso, the TitLz and Inpex to Vou XXI. Price Oxs 
Pennt. 
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+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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